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the eyes, making a small phonograph 
playing in a room above sound like 
a brass band playing in your ears (call and try this) A gentleman 
deaf and dumb fifty years (since infancy) says he can hear every word 
distinctly with my device. Call and see his letter, and letters from Her 
Majesty the Queen. Head noises stopped immediately with small vibration 
device worn inside ears, instantly improving hearmg. Pneumatic devices also 
J A for inflating after insertion in ears, to cover perforations, or space where drum 
me 1 WNGZ SS should be (if destroyed), with an airtight film which can be inflated until it 
7 Y - ly | | INS touches any part of middle or inner ear, to complete the connection necessary 
‘halal N y | A | fF i SS to obtain the proper effect of sounds on the hearing nerves. Another invention 
Y) VV i | is a miniature telephone receiver which fits inside the ears, and a pair, con- 
nected by fine wire concealed in the hair, act perfectly as receivers, focussing 
sounds direct on to the drum. The diaphragm of the receiver, being in the 
outer part of ear, vibrates in response to all sounds (electrically, as in an ordi 
nary telephone), and the ear drum is tius forced to vibrate to exactly the same 
extent. This marvellous little device is suitable for all cases where there are 
head noises or where hearing is better in a train or when using a telephone or 
ear-trumpet. Price sos. each. Interviews by appointment.—WARN, 563, Stret 
ford Road, Manchester. 
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ROYAL FLUSH 
(From the painting by Wright Bar‘er) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
VIIL—MR. W. F. LEE, J.P. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


More than a century since, in the year 18or to be strictly accurate, 
the Edinburgh Cup, a much-coveted trophy, was won by Mr. William 
Lee, of Grove Hall, Knottingley, Yorkshire. Just a hundred years 
later the same race fell to his grandson, Mr. W. F. Lee, the present 
master of Grove Hall, who will be best known to many readers as 
one of the trio of handicappers. Mr. Lee’s sporting performances 
have been mainly confined to the North of England, so much so 
that not a few people are unaware of the manner in which he 
qualified for the important position he holds. Amateur handicap- 
ping is all very well in its way; on rare occasions it may be near the 
mark, sometimes may even hit it; but if anyone has horses of his 
own, and especially if he rides them himself, it is remarkable what a 
quantity of knowledge he picks up, how forcibly he begins to realise 
what weight his animals should carry-—this, of course, including an 
appreciation of the weights that should be carried by the others. 
NO. CXXX. VOL, xx1l.—May 1906 KK 
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Aman must be in the thick of it to understand thoroughly. He 
has, we will say, only just 3lb. too much, hopes for the best, but 
the finish comes, the 3]b. tells, and instead of winning a head he 
is just beaten by that exasperating margin. 

“Grove” Hall, which stands near to the historical town of 
Pontefract, round which so many interesting and exciting associa- 
tions cling, is supposed to be a corruption of ‘‘Greave” Hall, 
and parts of the building are said to be over a thousand years old. 
The “‘ Greave’’ was a state, or perhaps it should rather be said a 
county, functionary, whose mission was to defend his frontier from 
attack—in this case from the incursions of the Picts and Scots; and 
the present owner's father, wishing to perpetuate the ancient name, 
at one time proposed to revert to the original nomenclature and 
called the place ‘‘ Greave,”’ but his death put a melancholy end to the 
project, and as “‘ Grove”’ the place still stands. Mr. Fred Lee, as the 
master of the estate is generally called, throws back to the winner 
of the old Edinburgh Cup. The taste for racing seems to have 
skipped a generation, the late proprietor of Grove not caring for the 
Turf—disliking it, in fact, possibly because the sporting tastes of his 
predecessors had made a serious hole in the revenues; but Mr. W. F. 
Lee is an all-round sportsman, on horseback and on foot alike. 
Devoted to his county, religiously entertaining the idea that 
Yorkshire is at the head of the handicap, his sport was to a great 
extent confined to the borders of that shire; though of course, if 
opportunities for distinction arose elsewhere, further north or south, 
they were not neglected. 

Destined for the Army, Mr. Fred Lee abandoned the idea of 
following the profession of arms when he succeeded to the estate on 
the somewhat sudden death of his father. He had hunted from 
boyhood, chiefly with the Badsworth Hounds, occasionally with the 
York and Ainsty, the Holderness, and Lord Middleton’s, and had 
attained to years of discretion before he first tempted fortune be- 
tween the flags. One of his hunters named Prophet was so ex- 
cellent a jumper, and possessed such a nice turn of speed, that it 
seemed a pity not to win a few races with him, and on Prophet he 
accordingly turned out for the first time in a silk jacket. This was 
in 1883, and part of the fun was to train the horses at home, as also 
to train himself, for he had a constant tendency to get beyond con- 
venient racing weights. The enterprise was successful, and when 
a keen sportsman has won a race it is natural that he should want 
to keep on winning. Mr. Lee had no vaulting ambitions. He did 
not lay himself out for the National—it was always possible that he 
might get hold of a good horse that would do something big some 
day, but to do a bit more than hold his own at local meetings, 
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and prepare and ride the winner of a decent sort of chase, was 
practically then the summit of his aspirations. 

His first win was on a mare called Jura, who did good service 
for her owner, he himself performing on her. On Jura indeed he 
won several races, one after meeting with much disaster by flood and 
field, flood being represented in this connection by the water jump. 
At the finish he had only one, Mogalore, to beat; and Mogalore, 
reaching the fence first, came down heavily. Jura followed, having 
apparently won her race; but down she came likewise, though her 
owner was speedily up again, and eager to repair the mishap by 
setting off again with all speed. An affable stranger who was stand- 
ing close to the jump gave him a leg up, but so clumsily that he 
found the web of his iron twisted round his leg in a curiously com- 
plicated fashion. With desperate haste and rather fumbling fingers 
he attempted to put it right. ‘‘ No’urry, sir, no’urry! Take yer 
time. The other bloke’s dead! ” was the attempted encouragement 
of his friend, who had probably not seen many riders knocked out; 
for ‘‘the other bloke’’ was speedily on his legs again. Jura was 
useful in her class. At Wetherby one day, owner up, she won; 
the next race he also carried off on another of his little string, The 
Widgeon. Jura came out the following day and won again, but 
The Widgeon had earned 13st. 3]b., and could not quite manage it 
a second time of asking. 

Horses up North have apparently to carry weights which seem 
excessive to the less robust denizens of the South. One race of 


which I find record in the books is as follows :— 
st. lb. 


Mr. C. J. Cunningham’s Morebattle, 5 yrs... . 12 0 (owner). 

Mr. W. F. Lee’s Loch Leven, 6 yrs.. . . . 12 13 (owner). 

Mr. C. Perkins’s Hawkeye, 6 yrs. . . . 16 © (owner). 
Betting 5 to 2 on Morebattle. Won half-length. 

As Mr. Lee’s operations became a little more extensive he gave 
up home training, having been to a great extent indeed forced to do 
so, for Mr. Hope Barton, owner of some of the land on which his 
gallops were laid out, caused a cricket ground to be constructed on 
a spot which upset the whole arrangement; so Mr. Lee sent his 
horses to Lund at first, and afterwards to Steel, riding himself, of 
course, whenever possible, for it was in a great measure the fun of 
this that tempted him to race. 

There never was a gentleman rider in constant practice whose 
actions were not misjudged by the crowd. The average racecourse- 
frequenting blackguard knows what rascalities he would perpetrate 
if only he had the opportunity, he chuckles over the cleverness of 
their inception and performance if (according to his idea of the case) 
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they win his shillings for him, whilst if he suspects that a horse 
whom he has backed has not been allowed to do its best, hanging 
is too good for the unspeakable villain who was not ‘‘ having a go.” 
It happened once at Catterick that Mr. Lee was on an old horse 
called Helmet, Mr. C. C. Dormer on Petit Duc. There was a third 
starter, but he was of no account; and such a good thing did the 
race appear for Mr. Lee’s horse that 3 to 1 was laid on him. So 
strongly did Mr. Lee entertain the view that he had a monkey on 
Helmet, and Mr. Dormer, convinced that Petit Duc had no chance, 
also backed the favourite. It came to a finish—each jockey rode 
his hardest, and Helmet was beaten, Mr. Dormer losing his bet by 
winning a length on Petit Duc. It proved an expensive win for 


GROVE HALL, KNOTTINGLEY—THE RESIDENCE OF MR. W. F. LEE 


Mr. Lee—f£500, but he had made a mistake and had to pay for it 
heavily. It was rather hard, however, to see a rough nudge his 
friend in the side—and hear him say, as the rather despondent 
jockeys went off in search of a little lunch, “ Just look at them two, 
Bill! They’ve cut up the bloomin’ race between ’em, and now 
they’re goin’ to ’ave a bottle on the strength of it!’’ If it could have 
been driven into that rough’s head how much the “‘cut-up race” 
had cost both riders he would have been amazed; but of course 
he would never have believed such a thing possible. 

That every race rider is a model of immaculate virtue is not 
suggested, and once Mr. Lee profited unwittingly by an artful little 
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trick, played of course without his knowledge, for his benefit. He 
had a mare called Assyria who had been beaten on one of the 
northern courses chiefly because she was badly drawn ; for the inside 
horse, No. 1, had a tremendous advantage, and the animals on her 
whip hand were correspondingly handicapped. She was at first 
ordered home, but being engaged in a race later in the afternoon 
her owner decided to keep her to take her chance. As it- happened 
her jockey found an opportunity of assisting at the draw for places, 
a ceremony which was perhaps less carefully managed there than 
it is at some other courses, and to the vast satisfaction of Mr. Lee 
Assyria obtained the coveted position. She got well away and won 
comfortably. ‘‘ You were lucky in the draw,” the owner remarked 
to his jockey, as he met him after the race. “‘ Yes, I was like to be. 
I kept that number in my pocket!” he quietly replied. Certainly 
he was very “ like to be” in the circumstances. 

That Mr. Lee was a good horseman was agreed, and it is to be 
noted that the only races ever won by a horse called Roseal was 
with him in the saddle. The successes were not many, four or five 
in all, but nobody else could ever persuade Roseal to win anything. 
On the whole as a rider luck was on his side in the matter of 
accidents, or rather escape from accidents, for he never broke a 
bone, though he had his share of ugly-looking falls. One of the 
worst was on Lurton, whom he bought because he had beaten a 
useful animal called Glenquoich, whom many readers will remember. 
Burton had a very awkward trick of bolting into the paddock, and 
as the field approached the dangerous corner Mr. C. ]. Cunningham, 
aware of the horse’s peculiarity, very kindly called out, ‘‘ You’d 
better come inside me, Fred!” for had Mr. Lee done so his horse 
would have been kept straight and prevented from practising his 
accustomed device. He was going on nicely, however, just behind 
something ridden by Mr. George Lambton—Mr. Lee neglected to 
avail himself of his friend’s thoughtful suggestion—and suddenly 
whipping round Burton dashed into the paddock, giving his rider 
a very nasty spill which knocked him out for a long time. 

Everett, the foundation of a big scandal and warning-off in 
days before he came into Mr. Lee’s possession, was one of the best- 
known horses he has owned, and old Bringari, who ran till he was 
nineteen, was another; but best known of all was Royal Flush. 
Mr. Lee noticed him running exceptionally well—for some distance, 
at any rate—in a selling race at Manchester, and claimed him 
accordingly, with most satisfactory results, for he won a number of 
good races and proved a highly remunerative investment, though his 
chief successes—the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot and the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood—were gained after the owner of the white jacket, 
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What are the prospects of the London season? That question 
is answered most hopefully by the managements of the clubs con- 
cerned ; but they, of course, are largely at the mercy of the weather, 
for a wet summer means abandoned matches, postponed tourna- 
ments, and comparative failure all round. Play was stopped on 
about twenty days in London last season, which made a formidable 
hole in the three short months over which the game extends. 

One thing can be remarked with some amount of confidence: 

Tournament polo will be of exceptional interest. It is satisfactory 
to observe that the tendency nowadays is for players to form them- 
selves into recognised teams, and to get as many games together as 
can be arranged. The Rugby team, following the famous Sussex 


A GOOD RUN WELL SIOPPED BY THE BACK 


combination, have shown us how much can be accomplished when 
the methods of each member of a side are well known to the others, 
the whole team being thus enabled to work like one man. Indi- 
vidual brilliance still counts for a very great deal in polo, but a want 
of understanding between a No. 1 and the man behind him, or 
between the back and his No. 3, must prove a tremendous handicap 
in a well-fought game, no matter how ably the players may do indi- 
vidually. Other things being equal, it is always odds upon a 
regularly-constituted team beating four players of similar strength 
who have never acted together before. Over and above all this 
there is something particularly sporting about a team which sticks 
together, and, winning or losing, goes through various tournaments 
in practically unbroken order. Again, how much more interesting 
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for the lookers-on to watch a tussle between teams they know well, 
than to witness a disjointed game between the Blue Rovers and the 
Etceteras, or teams with other absurdly-concocted titles! Of course 
one is well aware that it is not always practicable, owing to business 
and other reasons, for four players to be regularly together during 
the season, with a fifth man ready to fill an occasional gap; but 
when it can be done it adds unfailingly to the delights of polo. 

Of team play pure and simple Rugby are perhaps the best 
exponents in modern polo, and with such admirable tacticians and 
sure hitters on the side as the brothers Miller, as also a stud of 
ponies that cannot be surpassed, this well-balanced team is certain 
to fill a leading part in the principal tournaments so long as its 
present constitution is preserved. Mr. George Miller was not quite 
so successful last season as before his very bad accident in India, 
yet the surprise is not that he was a trifle less dashing than pre- 
viously, but that he played as well as he did after a long absence. 
Probably we shall see him as good as ever again, and in that case 
Roehampton will find themselves seriously challenged for the 
championship they hold. Polo players will understand that the 
rivalry between the Roehampton and Rugby teams is of the most 
friendly nature, inasmuch as they are both really representative 
of the Roehampton Club, whose great playing strength is made 
apparent by this fact alone. Nevertheless, no polo enthusiast would 
care to miss a tournament match in which Roehampton and Rugby 
were drawn together, each side having a full team out. And lam 
sure that, providing the ground was in good order, no match would 
be better calculated to bring out all the finer qualities of polo. Roe- 
hampton and Rugby did come together on one occasion last season, 
in the final tie of the Open Cup at Ranelagh ; but Rugby, without the 
services of Mr. George Miller, were overmatched by the brilliant 
combination opposed to them. For Roehampton at No. 1 was 
Captain Herbert Wilson, a good man all round, and certainly one of 
the best we have for a position whose importance is often vastly 
underestimated ; at No. 2 Mr. Morres Nickalls, who played some 
delightful games last season, and to my mind showed greater im- 
provement than any other first-class man; at No. 3 Mr. Patteson 
Nickalls, always consistent and often brilliant; and at back Captain 
H. Lloyd, who varies a great deal, but on his best day has no 
superior in defence. These were the winners, for the second year in 
succession, of the chief tournament of the Ranelagh season, and a 
few days previously they had won the Champion Cup at Hurling- 
ham, though here Mr. Morres Nickalls was displaced by his brother 
Cecil, whose tremendous energy and strength in riding-off is very 
harassing to the opposing back. Roehampton won their first Cham- 
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that the Grenfells are playing for the Magpies. The team will be 
selected from the Duke of Roxburghe (who now finds himself in the 
Recent Form List, a position earned by his powerful play last 
season), Mr. Ulric Thynne, Mr. Cecil Grenfell, Mr. R. Grenfell, the 
Duke of Westminster (a rapidly improving player), Capt. S. F. 
Gosling, and any soldiers who may be available. The four first- 
named players will probably represent the Magpies in the Champion 
and Open Cups, and it is hoped also to run a Magpie team in the 
Ranelagh Novices’ Cup and the Roehampton Junior Championship, 
which are to be brought off in the same weeks as the more important 
tournaments. 

When are the Americans going to make another attempt to win 
back that handsome trophy which for twenty years has been securely 


RIDING HARD FOR THE BACK-HANDER 


held by the Hurlingham Club? Our transatlantic cousins have 
resisted all our endeavours to recover the America Yachting Cup, 
and are not a little proud of the fact, so that we in a smaller way may 
be pardoned for a feeling of satisfaction that we are still on top so 
far as polo is concerned. It must be remembered, of course, that 
Hurlingham won the Cup at Newport at a time when the develop- 
ment of polo was considerably more advanced in England than in 
the United States, and ever since the Americans have been under 
the disadvantage of having to bring their ponies to England and play 
under the Hurlingham rules, which differ very materially from the 
American rules on the points of off-side and stick-crooking. Still, 
it was a very gallant display which the officially-recognised team of 
1902 made against England on the Hurlingham ground, and though 
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they were soundly defeated in the end, our visitors had the satisfac- 
tion of winning the first of the three matches. 

Considering the new code under which they were playing and a 
slight inferiority as to ponies, especially in regard to weight, the 
Americans did remarkably well in 1tg02, Mr. Larry Waterbury in 
particular proving himself worthy of comparison with our best 
players, and it is certain that all people interested in polo would wel- 
come another really powerful American combination to this country. 
Some young players are coming to the front in America, but the 
American Polo Association apparently does not consider the time 
ripe for another properly-organised visit to England. A number of 
American players, however, are seen on the London polo grounds 
every season, and it is interesting to know that some of them are to 
play together this season under the title of the American Freebooters. 
Many fixtures have been arranged for this team at Hurlingham, 
Roehampton, and Ranelagh, and no doubt we shall see them in 
some of the minor tournaments, though I cannot call to mind four 
American players now in this country who could go for the Champion 
Cup with any reasonable hope of success. I have seen it stated that 
the American Freebooters will be composed of Messrs. F. J. Mackey, 
Isaac Bell, R. J. Collier, and J. I. Blair, who played together once 
or twice lust season; but at the moment of writing Mr. Mackey tells 
me that nothing definite has been settled in regard to the precise 
composition of the team. 

We shall all be glad to see Ranelagh with worthy representatives 
in the Champion Cup. I am officially informed that this is to be 
the case in the coming season, and the side will consist of Mr. Aubrey 
Hastings, Captain L. C. D. Jenner, Mr. F. A. Gill, and Captain F. E. 
Guest. This should prove a well-balanced combination, particularly 
strong in attack. There are not many better No. 1’s now playing 
than Mr. Hastings—to whom hearty congratulations on his triumph 
in the Grand National Steeplechase—and with that resourceful 
No. 2, Captain Jenner, behind him, he should be especially dan- 
gerous in opening out the game. Mr. Gill very rarely plays an 
indifferent game, and Captain Guest has a tremendously strong 
back-hander, though he lacks the great variety of strokes possessed 
by Mr. H. Scott Robson, who was the Ranelagh back two seasons 
ago. Both Captain Jenner and Mr. Gill, of course, are always on 
the spot at Ranelagh, and the four are likely to get plenty of oppor- 
tunities of working together and developing those principles of 
combination which go so far towards commanding success in 
tournament polo. Sundry improvements have been effected at the 
Ranelagh Club since last season, including the erection of a new 
Royal pavilion. Aldershot Day is again likely to be one of the 
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chief features of the Ranelagh season, and it is certainly a very great 
achievement to bring off a complete tournament in a single day, 
which speaks eloquently for the resources of the club. Those 
enterprising managers, the Messrs. Miller, have likewise been 
effecting improvements at Roehampton, and special pains have 
been taken in making the surface of their third ground as good as 
that of the two match grounds. 

A promising feature of the London polo season is the proposed 
visit of the Irish team. On June 16, the Saturday preceding the 
Champion Cup week, England and Ireland will meet at Hurlingham 
in the third annual International match. England won the first 
two matches of the series, but at Dublin last August the Irishmen 


WELL-MATCHED TEAMS AT RANELAGH 


proved triumphant with a team which was wholly representative of 
Irish polo. True, the English side—Mr. A. Rawlinson, Mr. F. M. 
Freake, Mr. P. Nickalls, and Major Neil Haig—was not quite the 
strongest which Hurlingham could have placed in the field, and 
Mr. Nickalls was playing on strange ponies, but on previous form 
it certainly seemed strong enough to defeat any native team which 
Ireland could produce. Yet the Englishmen were beaten fairly and 
squarely, and Mr. A. Rotherham, Mr. S. Watt, Major C. K. O’Hara, 
and Mr. P. O’Reilly thus followed up in glorious style their victory in 
the All Ireland Polo Cup. This is the team which, all being 
well, will bring their ponies over and face the forces of England 
on June 16. 

Beyond all doubt the success of the Irish team in the Open Cup 
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and the International match last year has given a great stimulus to 
polo in Ireland. Providing they can get together before they come 
over, the Irishmen are certain to give a good account of themselves, 
no matter how powerful the opposing combination. Unfortunately 
the players forming the team are unable, as a rule, to obtain a game 
together until they go out for a tournament, but it is to be hoped 
that under the exceptional conditions of the present year means 
will be found to remedy this obvious disadvantage. Polo has un- 
questionably made great progress in Ireland during the last few 
years both as regards the number of players and the quality of the 
ponies. Last year there were thirteen county clubs where regular 
play took place in addition to the All Ireland Polo Club. Prospects 
for the coming season are very good, and it is hoped to bring off 
the usual five tournaments on the A.I.P.C. ground, viz., the County, 
Novices, Open, Military, and Subalterns Cups. The last two are 
not now of the importance they used to be, owing to the difficulty 
of soldier teams getting leave to travel; but the games between the 
11th Hussars and the Inniskillings for two years past have been well 
worth seeing. Last year an Irish team won the Open Cup for the 
first time since first-class English teams began to go to Dublin. The 
County Cup is a very keenly-fought tournament, confined to Irish 
teams. Major C. K. O'Hara, the captain of the International side, 
has been the mainstay of polo in Sligo, and it was principally owing 
to his efforts that the record of this team in the County Cup is the 
remarkable one of seven wins in nine years. North Westmeath have 
won the cup for the last three years, though in the first round last 
season they only beat Co. Dublin after fifteen minutes’ extra play. 
Mr. P. P. O’Reilly and Mr. A. Rotherham play for this club, and 
Mr. S. A. Watt plays for Derry; but both he and Major O’Hara get 
very little polo until they come to Dublin for the tournaments at 
the end of the season. 

Polo calls for so many of the qualities which one desires to find 
in the thoroughly efficient cavalry officer that it is a relief to know 
that the danger of Army polo being vetoed by the military autho- 
rities has practically disappeared. The danger was very real two or 
three years back, and that it was averted was largely due, I think, 
to the timely formation of a sub-committee of the Cavalry Club 
for the purpose of governing the Inter-Regimental Tournament 
and bringing down the outlay of time and money by the various 
polo regiments to the lowest possible limits. The sub-committee 
showed that the Inter-Regimental could be conducted on compara- 
tively inexpensive lines, and by so doing probably saved the life of the 
tournament. Excellent as its work had been, this sub-committee 
was not on a footing to represent polo matters authoritatively. It 
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was felt in the Army that it had not sufficient power to deal with 
the general principles of the game, especially as regards the con- 
ditions laid down for limiting the expenses of regimental polo. 
Accordingly a meeting of senior officers was held at Hurlingham 
last July to consider the matter. The splendid result was that a 
new committee was formed, so strong in all respects that every 
doubt as to the future of the game in the Army must be entirely 
dispelled. Major-General R. S. S. Baden-Powell, Inspector of 
Cavalry, and himself an old polo player, is the president of the 
new Army Polo Committee, which comprises cavalry brigadiers, 
officers commanding regiments, representatives of corps interested 
in polo, and the old Inter-Regimental Committee of three, whose 


MOONLIGHTERS UV. RANELAGH—AN INSPIRITING GALLOP 


management of the details of the tournament are not to be inter- 
fered with. Thus is the position of Army polo immeasurably 
strengthened. 

The outlook for this season’s Inter-Regimental is bright. The 
17th Lancers, winners in 1903 and 1904, have gone to India, but 
their place in the tournament will probably be filled by that famous 
polo regiment, the 7th Hussars. The 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
holders of the trophy, are sure to be “‘on the premises” once again, 
but they will encounter very formidable antagonism from their old 
rivals, the 11th Hussars, and from the 20th Hussars, who ran into 
the final last year. Considering that this was their first season in 
English polo after a lengthy spell of foreign service, we may expect 
the 2oth to do even better than in 1905. It is for the good of the 
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game that no one club should dominate the situation, and this is 
the happy position in military polo just now. The 11th Hussars 
are going to Dublin from Curragh to replace the Inniskillings, who 
are moved to Ballincollig in Co. Cork. They have taken over 
the polo ground there, formerly utilised by the 3rd Dragoons, but 
there are no players at Ballincollig except themselves, and this 
can scarcely fail to prove detrimental to the Inniskillings’ chances of 
retaining the Inter-Regimental Cup. From Aldershot I hear that the 
8th Hussars will in all probability be stronger than they ever have 
been, owing to Major Wormald, of the 7th Hussars, having been 
transferred to them. The other Aldershot teams, the 5th Lancers 
and the King’s Dragoon Guards (who came on a great deal towards 
the end of last season), will not alter much. Major Stanley Barry 
informs me that the new committee of three for the management of 
the details of the Inter-Regimental Tournament comprises Major 
Milner (1st Life Guards), Major Ansell (Inniskilling Dragoons), and 
Captain Lee (20th Hussars). 

There is no question of the great progress made in London 
polo, but are the provincial clubs flourishing to a like extent? One 
cannot say that all of them are, the want of playing members being 
keenly felt by some organisations. But a number of county clubs 
are going along in a very prosperous way, notably the Blackmore 
Vale, Cirencester, Liverpool, and Rugby. 

I have asked the secretaries of the majority of the provincial 
clubs for their opinion of the prospects of the season, and much 
interesting information concerning the present position of county 
polo has been the outcome. At this point I may be allowed to 
express my gratitude to those gentlemen who have been so kind in 
supplying me with information for the purpose of this article. My 
only regret is that the want of space debars me from utilising at the 
present time all the interesting details which have been sent to me. 

Taking the clubs alphabetically, one comes first to the Bedford 
County, which was started six years ago by Mr. Harry Boileau, the 
Master of the Old Surrey Foxhounds. The club has two grounds, 
one boarded, on what used to be the old Bedford racecourse, which 
is very excellent old turf, and never gets really hard. As at 
Wembley Park and elsewhere, polo ponies can be hired at somuch a 
chukker, which is very useful for officers home on leave from India 
who want to get some polo without the trouble of getting a stud 
together. Mr. J. R. Verey, the hon. secretary, tells me that the 
ground has been well dressed since last year, and the prospects of 
the club for the ensuing seasoi are very good, the collapse of the 
St. Neots Club last season having increased the number of playing 
members to twenty-three. 
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“Prospects are excellent with the Blackmore Vale,” writes 
Mr. H. E. Lambe, ‘‘and several new playing members and players 
are now inquiring for ‘polo’ boxes as well as ‘hunting’ boxes in 
the neighbourhood.” To show the progress made by polo in the 
South Western Division, Mr. Lambe mentions that within the last 
five years clubs have been started at Fremington (N. Devon), 
Cardiff, West Somerset, Otter Vale (Ottery St. Mary), and Exeter, 
an increase which no other division of England can show. ‘ The 
sooner the railway companies,” continues Mr. Lambe, ‘‘ are made to 
understand how polo has increased of late years, and that they 
should give special rates for the transit of ponies, the better.’’ Since 
receiving this correspondent’s letter I am glad to notice that some 
railway companies have arranged to make small concessions to polo 
players, though the movement is by no means general. Captain 


AT PHCENIX PARK, DUBLIN—A GOOD NEAR-SIDE STROKE 


Phipps Hornby, the old Rifle Brigade player and president for the 
second year of the County Polo Association, is one of the mainstays 
of the Blackmore Vale Club, which also possesses one of the most 
promising players of the day in Mr. H.S. Harrison. Mr. J. Har- 
greaves, after a rest last season, has replenished his stud, and will 
be heartily welcomed back to the polo field. 

Rivalry between the older club at Cirencester and the B.V. is 
always very great in the County Cup Tournament, and they have 
each succeeded in winning the cup at Hurlingham. Iam glad to 
know that prospects are favourable at Cirencester, but at Burghley 
Park, Stamford, they are only fair. Recently this club has not been 
so strong as earlier in its career, owing to other clubs having sprung 
up in the surrounding districts. Captain Lionel Lindsay tells me 
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that a good season is expected by the Cardiff and County Club, a 
number of attractive matches with teams like Blackmore Vale and 
Cirencester being looked forward to. This club is forging ahead, 
and it is worthy of note that at the end of last season a syndicate of 
playing members acquired a number of good polo ponies with a 
view to letting them out to members or their friends during the 
coming season. Mr. Ivor Guest has promised to bring a team to 
Cardiff, and Mr. Clifford Cory has started a club at his residence, 
Llantarnam Abbey, near Newport. There is also talk of starting a 
new club at Abergavenny. Major Wilson, of the King’s Royal Rifles, 
well known in Irish polo circles, is now stationed at Cardiff, and 
will play for the club this year, and so will Viscount Windsor, who 
joined quite at the end of last season, but played well in the 
tournament. 

Mr. W.C. Harrild, who thinks that polo in the North of England 
‘‘has improved and increased very considerably in the last few 
years,” says that the Catterick Bridge Club has about twenty-five 
regular players, and good prospects of some five or six new playing 
members for the present season. Since last year the old polo 
ground has been enlarged to full size, and a second one added, 
both boarded and perfectly level with good old turf. While on the 
subject of polo in the North of England I may as well deal with 
the prospects of other clubs in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Mr. N. P. 
Dobrée, the secretary of the Holderness Club, is not so optimistic 
as Mr. Harrild in regard to the progress of the game in this part of 
England. ‘ Like most clubs in the North,” he writes, ‘‘ we suffer 
from want of players. We always have good ‘gates’ at every 
match ; in fact, larger than in any other county club in England—and 
many clubs that I know have tried for the public support. During 
the last year or two several new clubs have been started in the 
North, but all have a hard struggle to exist, owing to lack of support 
(both players and the public). Catterick Bridge, Liverpool, and 
Wirral are the only clubs in the Northern Division that really 
flourish through having a sufficient number of active players, but 
each has a difficulty in raising a team to go away.” 

The Harrogate Club, I am told, is in a delicate state of health 
chiefly owing to lack of new members and a lamentable want of 
keenness on the part of the old. The club has been unable to 
obtain a suitable private ground, and so must continue to play on 
the Stray. Ifthe members do not take a more practical interest in 
the club, and turn up to practise with more regularity, it is to be 
feared that the prospect of good sport for the coming season is a 
poor one. A much more hopeful account comes from the Leeds Club. 
The captain reports four new members, which will bring their 
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playing strength up to twelve. Prospects with the Middlewood 
Club are said to depend solely upon the number of playing members. 
The first team is strong, and there is a likelihood of a useful second 
team. The York County Club hopes to keep the game going, 
but is very short of playing members, and dependent on the 
cavalry regiment quartered in York for sufficient men to make up 
games. 

Liverpool continues to hold a strong place in county polo, and 
it is pleasant to observe this, as it is the oldest civilian club in 
England. It was started originally in 1872, but died out for some 
years after that, and it was entirely due to Mr. W. Lee Pilkington 


JUDGING POLO PONIES AT RANELAGH 


that it was restarted in 1885. He himself was honorary secretary 
for some twelve or thirteen years, and since then the office has 
been filled by his brother, Mr. G. H. Pilkington, who shares with 
Mr. G. H. Melly the distinction of being the only two playing mem- 
bers left who were with the club when it was resuscitated. Liverpool 
reached the semi-final stage of the County Cup last season, and 
with about thirty playing members the prospects of the club for this 
year are favourable. The same may be remarked of the Manchester 
Club, which has a remarkably good full-sized ground at Ashley, 
belonging to Lord Egerton. Hitherto the ground was in Trafford 
Park, but as most of the playing members (who muster twenty-five, 
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the limit number) objected to a ground in a town and close to the 
Ship Canal, the club had to look out for a new ground in the country, 
and were fortunate enough to find the one at Ashley. Manchester, 
I am told, has amalgamated with the old Bowdon Club, which 
should prove a great benefit to both. The Wirral Club's prospects 
for this season are tolerably good. Playing members are fairly 
numerous and keen, so there should be plenty of good club games. 
Those who have been playing for Wirral of recent years are still 
available, and there are several new players to choose from. 

The North Devon Club is at present in a flourishing condi- 
tion with about sixteen regular playing members and 200 non- 
playing, while the Plymouth Club claims the same number of 
honorary members, of which about twenty play regularly. The 
active members are mainly confined to the Services, though there is 
a fair sprinkling of civilian players. The outlook for the season at 
Plymouth is hopeful and bright, the advent of the Rifle Brigade, so 
well known for their good polo, being a promising feature. The 
West Somerset Club is gaining new members, and anticipates a very 
successful season. Prospects are fairly good with the Warwickshire 
Polo Club, and Captain Miller forecasts a very good season for the 
Rugby Club. The Wellington Club has been most successful up to 
the present, and shows every sign of still further increase and 
improvement this year. The game has been taken up very keenly 
by the civilian element in the district, a fact which is particularly 
satisfactory to the military members of the club. Favourable 
reports come from the Eden Park, Worcester Park, and other clubs 
in the neighbourhood of London, and, taking a wide view of county 
polo, one may reasonably predict for it a successful season in 1906. 

This article cannot be brought to a close without an acknow- 
ledgment of the admirable selection of photographs supplied by 
Mrs. E. S. Hughes, of Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down, whose illus- 
trations show the life and action so typical of polo. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XV.—MR. LYNCARGO’S PROFESSIONAL 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


** LyNCARGO?” said Carruthers. ‘‘I don’t think there can be more 
than one. You mean the millionaire—the man who’s just settled 
down in our part of the world. He bought poor Sackville’s place 
after the smash.” 

Halbeigh nodded. 

‘The man, without a doubt,” he agreed. ‘‘ What sort? ”’ 

Carruthers laughed. 

“Unique!” he cried. ‘‘There’s no other word for it. To 
begin with, he wouldn’t desire the honour of your acquaintance,” 
he said. ‘‘ Why? Because you’re a peer, which in his alliterative 
vocabulary becomes ‘ parasite.’ He’s death on the leisured classes; 
‘ The drones must die,’ is his favourite quotation.” 

Halbeigh whistled ruefully. 

that’s his line, is it?”’ he commented. ‘Genial old boy 
he must be. Has he any redeeming qualities ?” 

‘“ Two,” said Carruthers. ‘‘ His golf links and his daughter. 
The first are about the best private ones in Great Britain. The 
second’s a great deal prettier and nicer than the daughter of such 
an old ogre has any right to be. Haven’t you ever met her ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Halbeigh, curtly. ‘‘I met her last week at the 
Braids’.”’ 

Carruthers laughed. 

*“T see,” he said; ‘‘and your admiration is serious enough to 
cause you to take an interest in a possible father-in-law. You'll find 
him rather more interesting than you bargain for, I expect.” 

‘*T suppose he’s accessible to ordinary politeness ?”’ 

“It depends what you call ‘ordinary.’ The neighbourhood 
called, He has returned few of those calls, or rather permitted his 
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daughter to return them. The ordinary landed proprietor, living or 
starving on his meagre rents, is anathema to him. If a man owns 
land he says he should make it his business to work that land, and 
not sit at home while others work it for him. His temperature 
rises so high in the presence of a mere squire that he has to forego 
the pleasure of that sort of company—or so he gives out. He is the 
antithesis of the usual nouveau riche: he doesn’t care a hang for titles 
or social prestige. He entertains ‘captains of industry’ now and 
again, Americans as often as not. He has made a golf course along 
the foreshore of the firth which is supposed to be a vision of delight 
for completeness. He has hired Alastair, the ex-champion, for his 
professional.” 

“No!” said Halbeigh. ‘‘ Jack Alastair worked in our gardens 
years ago. He and I learned our rudiments of golf together as 
boys. I used to hear from him occasionally. I think I shall drop 
him a line.” 

“I dare say you'll find him an interesting correspondent 
on the subject of his employer,” said Carruthers. ‘“‘ He ought to 
have had some amusing experiences. Well, I must be moving!” 

He gave his companion a nod, and strolled away, leaving 
Halbeigh before the club smoking-room fire, apparently wrapped in 
a brown study. 

He came out of it in time to return to his rooms, and there 
change his town attire for the flannels of the country-seeker. An 
hour later he was at Euston, parading down a platform in search of 
that desideratum of the travelling Britisher, an empty smoking 
compartment. 

Suddenly he came to a halt opposite a first-class carriage which 
was by no means empty. A lady bowed and smiled from its open 
window. Halbeigh bowed, wrenched open the door, and sat down. 

‘* Now, what stupendous luck!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where are 
you off to, Miss Lyncargo ?”’ 

“To Leame, to spend a week with the Frobishers; and you, 
Lord Halbeigh ?” 

He gave a boyish shout of delight. 

‘“To do the very same thing!’ he cried. ‘‘ My word! what 
ripping games of golf we'll have together. I'll put another forty 
yards on to your drive, if you'll stick to what I tell you, see if 
I don’t!” 

She smiled at his enthusiasm. 

** You seem to take my desire to learn for granted,”’ she replied. 
‘* Life isn’t all golf. There are other duties, sometimes.”’ 

“IT know,” he agreed; ‘‘ Bridge and that sort of thing. But I 
always refuse to play before dinner; I think it’s simply rotten to 
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stuff indoors when you can be out; and if you are out—why, 
naturally, you play golf!” 

She laughed, but she viewed the young man with very 
sympathetic eyes. 

‘*T know you’re not really such a monomaniac as you make 
yourself out,” she said. ‘I hear you’re a crack shot, and 
Mr. Carruthers says he’d rather trust to your advice on a horse 
than to the best vet. in London. Why haven’t you done some- 
thing with all your knowledge, Lord Halbeigh? You were talking 
farming to Captain Graves the other day like an expert, and 
yet——” She shrugged her shoulders. 

yet?” he repeated. 

And yet you're so idle,” she answered, simply. 

‘“‘Tdle!’’ He looked at her reproachfully. ‘ Why, I’m busy 
every hour of the day. Didn’t I spend whole strenuous afternoons 
over your golf education at the Braids’? I'm afraid you’re not a 
very grateful young person.” 

She shook her head. 

“ T’m very grateful,” she answered, ‘‘ and that’s why I’d like to 
see you doing work one could respect you for. Couldn’t you earn 
your own living ? ”’ 

He grinned, but not very mirthfully. 

*“As a matter of fact I suppose I do earn it, such as it is, 
by acting as my own agent. Not that the land really brings me in 
anything—it’s mortgaged up to the hilt.”’ 

** And yet you spend your life as you do?” she reproached him. 

They were off by now, and Halbeigh realised with joy that they 
could not be interrupted for another hour. He leaned forward with 
a confidential air. 

“It’s delightful to be lectured by you,” he said, cheerily. 
Please go 

Perhaps it could hardly be described as a lecture, but certainly 
the lady’s conversation claimed his very closest attention till they 
both arrived at Leame station. 

Five days later Lord Halbeigh could be seen escorting Miss 
Lyncargo from the golf links by way of the Frobishers’ garden. The 
afternoon was uncommonly hot, and they had played thirty-six 
holes. His lordship proposed a halt and a rest under one of the 
famous Leame cedar trees. 

*T’ve let you over-tire yourself,” he said. 

There was a distinct heightening of colour in the girl’s cheeks at 
the obvious tenderness in his tones. She sat down silently. 

On the distant terrace a footman appeared, scanned the 
prospect keenly, departed, and reappeared almost instantly with a 
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salver. He approached the pair and handed Miss Lyncargo a 
telegram. 

**Tt came an hour ago, miss,”’ he informed her, ‘‘ but we didn’t 
know where to find you.” 

She tore the envelope, read, and then, almost involuntarily, 
uttered an inarticulate exclamation of annoyance. 

““T’ve got to go home at once,” she announced. 

“No!” he remonstrated. ‘‘ Why, you came for the week, 
as I did.” 

“My father’s orders,” she said, curtly; ‘‘I must go and find 
my maid and see about packing.” 

** But—but, hang it all! *’ cried Halbeigh, “‘if you’re going right 
off like this, when—when am I going to see you again ?”’ 

The prospect seemed to have suddenly sapped his mental 
vigour. He stood before her the picture of consternation. 

**J—I don’t know, Lord Halbeigh,” she said, with something 
which sounded suspiciously like the echo of a sob. 

The young man seemed to find this sign of weakness strangely 
encouraging, or so his action proved. For he gave a hasty glance 
behind him and then fairly took Miss Lyncargo in his arms. 

**T know I’m a pauper and a rotter, my darling! ” he said, with 
conviction, ‘‘ but ’pon my soul I love you to distraction. I can’t let 
you 

The girl gave him one glance which began in protest but ended 
in surrender, and then allowed her head to rest very comfortably 
against the lapels of his coat. 

In the shadow of the verandah the footman—whose body, but 
not whose eyes, had been obscured by the creepers—hastened to 


descend with stirring news to the pantry. 
* * * * * 


Five minutes latter the new-made fiancée was vouchsafing her 
admirer some unpalatable tidings. 

*““Someone has been talking—or writing,’ she told him. 
“Yesterday I got a letter asking if you were staying in this house. 
I answered ‘yes.’ This wire is the result. He hates a lord like 


poison, dear. He'll be simply furious 

“I'm the least of all the lords, and not worthy to be called a 
lord,” cried Halbeigh, ‘‘ considering that I haven’t two thousand a 
year to bless myself with. Won’t that melt his heart? I'll drop 
the title as soon as look, and save a lot by it.” 

She shook her head dismally. 

** Nothing will melt his heart except to prove to him that you’re 
a working man, and a successful one,” she answered. ‘‘ Well— 
we'll have to wait two years. I'll be of age then.” 
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“Two years!” vociferated her lover, in horror-stricken accents. 
“Two years! You talk as if they ended the day after to-morrow !” 

She looked at him demurely. 

“Of course, if you can’t wait——” she began, but Halbeigh 
hastened to close her lips by drastic methods. 

This interlude having been satisfactorily terminated, the point 
of Mr. Lyncargo’s consent again came up for discussion. Somewhat 
gloomily Halbeigh confessed that the prospects of success in obtain- 
ing it were not alluring. 

*‘T don’t think any reasonable business man would appraise my 
talents at more than a pound a week—as a navvy,” he confessed. 
“I could be a gamekeeper or the secretary of a golf club. Which 
would you prefer ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Father doesn’t approve of preserving, and he wouldn’t con- 
sider a secretaryship work.” 

** My handicap is plus four,’ he argued. ‘‘I should be as good 
as a professional.” 

** You could hardly combine the posts,” she smiled. 

For a moment he stared at her—silently. Then the light of a 
most illuminating reflection began to shine in his eyes. His face 
grew suffused with excitement. He drew his lady love towards him 
and began to speak with intense rapidity and animation. 

At first her features expressed amazement, then protest, next 
abundant mirth, and finally assent. She looked at her beaming 
cavalier with undisguised admiration. 

“It’s—it’s really rather romantic,” she allowed. 

“Romantic! It’ll be simply heavenly!” declared the ena- 
moured youth, and again gave dramatic proof of the intensity of his 
feelings—to the great satisfaction of the butler, who had been moved 
to occupy a dominant if inconspicuous point of vantage in the 
verandah as the result of the ungrudging report of his lieutenant. 

* * * * * 

**I’d do pretty well everything to serve your lordship,’’ admitted 
Jack Alastair, “ but this is just awful! ” 

He was sitting in his little shop, surrounded by the tools of his 
craft, and eyeing Lord Halbeigh with an expression of undiluted awe. 

The latter would scarcely have been recognised by his friends. 
He wore a suit of neat but distinctly passé tweeds, a cap which had 
seen better days, anda more than dingy pair of boots. His enthu- 
siasm for disguise had carried him over far. Alastair was distinctly 
the better dressed man of the two. 

You’re not to call me‘ your lordship,’ ” said Halbeigh, severely. 
“I’m Reginald Smith, your old playmate, and a fine golfer.” 
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“Well, but, sir——’’ compromised the other. 

‘* There are no ‘ buts’ and no ‘sirs,’” was the retort. ‘I’m sur- 
prised at you, Alastair. Here is your old mother getting very frail 
and shaky, and all alone, yearning to have her boy within reach in 
her declining years. The Club at Fulkington, not ten miles from 
your old home, needs a professional. The obvious thing is for you 
to apply for the post—at once. I’ll see that you get it, and I make 
you an offer of a pound a week above and beyond your salary. With 
your talents you're burying yourself on a private course.” 

“It’s the master I’m thinking of,” pleaded the other. ‘I’ve 
no right to disappoint him.”’ 

“Disappoint him!” cried his tempter, ‘‘ when right here to 
your hand is a colleague whom you can recommend with confidence 
to take over your post—the friend of your childhood, trustworthy, 
and playing at plus four! What more could he want ?” 

“Nothing, your lor-—I mean, sir—I should say, Smith,” an- 
swered Alastair, desperately. ‘‘ But the week after next he’s enter- 
taining Mr. Plunderbilt Flash, the American. Thejealousy between 
them two about their golf courses is something to frighten ye, and 
Mr. Flash is bringing his own professional, Willie Beck, with him. 
If I leave him in the lurch at a week’s notice with them coming, 
he'll be like to assassinate me! ” 

the lurch—in the lurch!” retorted Halbeigh. You'll be 
leaving him in as safe hands as yourown. Didn’t I get to the sixth 
round in the Amateur Championship the year before last ? I'll give 
Willie Beck a third and a beating, or never touch a golf club again. 
Now get off and find your employer, and tell him how you are 
situated. Pull up a tear or two in your eyes, and remember your old 
mother’s dying.” 

*“When I had a letter from her, this very morning, saying 
she’d walked eight miles and killed a pig!” said Alastair, simply. 
“It makes me feel like a murderer to tell such havers.”’ 

He made a motion to touch his cap—met Halbeigh’s frowning 
eye—and followed his guest into the road. 

‘‘Wire me at once!”’ said the latter, impressively, and faded 
away in the direction of the town. 

With pursed-up lips, and a particularly scared expression, Ala- 
stair trudged towards the house. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Lyncargo, somewhat tightly filling a knicker-bocker golfing 
suit, sat behind his study table and inspected Halbeigh minutely. 
The latter and Alastair had just been ushered in. 

**So this is your friend?” said the millionaire, and the profes- 
sional nervously made the somewhat obvious reply that it was. 
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Mr. Lyncargo rose, walked primly round the table, and shook 
Halbeigh by the hand. As he resumed his seat the aspirant cast an 
inquiring gaze at his companion. 

‘* Whisht !”’ whispered Alastair, hasily. ‘‘ He does that to all— 
it’s part of his system ! ” . 

Somewhat reassured, Halbeigh endeavoured to assume a Social- 
Democratic expression, and awaited developments. 

‘*You have had considerable experience of golf? ’’ demanded 
Mr. Lyncargo. ‘‘ You have the right to consider yourself first- 
class?” 

‘**T hope so,”’ said Halbeigh, modestly. 

*Humph!” snorted the millionaire. ‘‘ Of that I will judge 
presently. You have credentials from your last place?” 

Halbeigh produced a couple of envelopes. 

“‘ These are from the secretaries of my last two clubs,” he said, 
passing them over the table. They were taken, scanned deliberately, 
and laid down. 

‘‘They seem satisfactory,’ 
or married ?” 

The unexpectedness of the question became somewhat entangling 
to Halbeigh’s intelligence. 

‘Neither, sir,” he said, wildly. ‘‘ At least—I mean I don’t 
drink.” 

** And are single?” 

“ Yes—for the present. I’m—I'm walking out,” said Halbeigh. 

Mr. Lyncargo made no comment save a nod. He rose and 
motioned the pair towards the door. 

‘Bring your clubs,” he said, curtly, and led out through the 
gardens to the first tee. He pointed to the first green about 
350 yards away. ‘‘ Drive!” he said, monosyllabically. 

Halbeigh took his club with a greater sense of nervousness 
than any Championship had called forth. With an effort he pulled 
himself together and swung. The ball rose straight and true, 
seemed to pick up the little extra impulse which a well-hit ball 
assumes half way in its career, and fell, to slip onwards another 
thirty yards before it stopped. Alastair gave a sigh of great content. 

** Just the neat furlong!” he breathed. ‘“‘ Ye’ve not forgotten 
y'r lessons, me—Reggie.”’ 

Mr. Lyncargo gave a little nod which expressed approval. He 
led up to the ball. 

** Approach! ” he remarked, tersely, as before. 

Halbeigh took his iron. It could hardly be described as any- 
thing but a lucky fluke, but the fact remains that the ball, dropping 
just over the edge of the green, ran unerringly upon the pin and lay 
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dead. With a matter-of-fact air Halbeigh walked up to it and ran 
it down. Alastair bubbled with excitement. 

‘A three!” he gasped. ‘‘ Losh me—a three! And there's 
many a one that’s played here has said we should make it a bogey 
six. A three! Think of that now!” 

Mr. Lyncargo permitted himself to smile. 

**A very good performance,” he allowed. ‘I have pleasure in 
engaging you, Mr. Smith, to replace Mr. Alastair. Your wages you 
know. I shall hope to have a round with you this afternoon, when 
I think you may allow me—say twelve bisques ! ” 

* * * * * 

“1 think the new professional is—in some ways—a better 
teacher than the last,” said Miss Lyncargo, with a judicial air. “I 
had a lesson from him yesterday.” 

‘I’m glad to think you’re taking up a rational amusement at 
last,”’ said her father, looking at her across the breakfast table. ‘I 
ami quite satisfied with Smith—the greens are wonderful—and I think 
he has discovered what is my proper stance. Alastair never did.” 

*“* What ts it ?”” asked his daughter, curiously. 

** Six inches further away from the ball, and two and a half 
further behind it,’ said Mr. Lyncargo, with the serious air of one 
discussing matters of world-wide import. 

** When I’ve had a few more lessons we’ll have a game,” she 
suggested, ‘‘and you can give me a stroke a hole?” 

*“ Possibly,” agreed the old gentleman. ‘At present I am 
training for my match next week against Plunderbilt Flash.” 

** What does he give you ?”’ asked the girl. 

He snorted with indignation. 

“Give me!” he replied. ‘‘ My dear Hilda, that remark shows 
how little real interest you take in your father’s pursuits. I have 
played Flash dozens of times, and always at evens. So far I have 
not beaten him because the fellow has such stupendous luck, but I 
have twice squared the match. Owing to Smith’s alteration of my 
stance I drive at least another forty yards. Next week I shall win.” 

‘*T hope so,” she said. ‘‘ Which day do you play?” 

“This day week—the singles in the morning; the doubles— 
Smith and Beck being our partners—in the afternoon. Unfortu- 
nately I am unable to practise to-day, so you can make use of 
Smith’s services if you desire.” 

“JT think I will,” said Hilda, sedately. ‘‘I never thought I 
should get the golf fever, but I rather fancy I have.” 

Half an hour later the lovers had met upon the course, Halbeigh 
touching his hat with great deference as he received his mistress’s 
clubs. He made a scrupulous tee, showed anxiety about the position 
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of her feet, exhorted her to seclude her left thumb further within the 
grip of her right hand, and permitted her to drive. The ball went a 
fair hundred and forty yards. 

“Very good, miss,’ said Smith, respectfully, and led on. 
A couple of gardeners were within earshot, and it was not till 
they had reached the first green that the pair permitted them- 
selves the luxury of untrammelled conversation. 

** Do you know that father is under the impression that he can 
give me a stroke?” smiled Hilda, after the usual protestations of 
undying affection had been exchanged. ‘‘ What do you think ?” 

“IT wish he’d back himself for a hundred thousand,” said 
Halbeigh. “I’d be a taker—every time. Not but what he’s im- 
proved,” he allowed. ‘‘I think Alastair was too frightened of him 
to do himself justice.” 

“You know about this match next week ?”’ 

**T don’t think it’s ever out of his mind,” he said, simply. “It 
certainly is seldom off his lips. He takes his pleasure uncommon 
seriously.” 

“It’s his view of life,” answered Hilda. ‘‘ When this story of . 
ours comes out—as it must do in time—I’m afraid he won’t see the 
humour of it at all.” 

“‘ If he sees the logic of it, that’s all I care for,” said Halbeigh. 
‘** He declares that for him there is neither caste nor creed. So he 
can’t refuse his daughter to a man who is honestly making his living 
by the work of his hands as a golf professional—can he?” 

And yet by the fateful morning when the great Flash-Lyncargo 
Match was to come off Halbeigh had begun to acknowledge to him- 
self that his life was by no means an absolutely alluring one. The 
work he did not mind. The hours he spent with his lady-love made 
him forget everything. Lut the evenings in his lodgings—and these 
had to be humble ones to avoid exciting suspicion—the food, the 
want of society, the little petty annoyances to which he was subject, 
had begun to grate upon him. He was dogged to show his employer 
that he was a man who could work, and work well, but he had begun 
to wonder if the time of his probation could not be shortened. 

He eyed Mr. Flash, as that worthy appeared clad for the contest 
in wonderful checks, with an instinctive dislike. The latter was in 
boisterous spirits. 

‘* Well, Miss Hilda,” he cried, as the girl appeared. ‘‘ Here’s 
your Pop up against me for the six and twentieth time, and as usual 
he’ll go down the shute! To-day I’m just the Giant Golfer from 
Golfville. No holding me—if I get a new ball for every hole I win 
it’ll amount to more than a box!’ 

The girl smiled. 
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“We'll see!’ she remarked, and watched him narrowly as he 
took the honour. He stood carelessly, smothering the ball. She 
gave Halbeigh a quick look of inquiry, and from behind the American’s 
back he nodded with great satisfaction. With a quick stabbing shot 
Mr. Flash half-topped. 

He was not abashed. 

‘“‘ The way I always begin,” he explained, and stood aside to let 
his adversary address the ball. 

Mr. Lyncargo swung short but steadily, and sent his ball straight 
as a die if not very far. But he was practically a stroke ahead of 
Mr. Flash, who took five to reach the green and two to run down. 
He lost the hole by two strokes. 

The next hole was but a replica of the first. Flash, viewing his 
opponent’s drive of a hundred and thirty yards with unconcealed 
scorn, pressed, topped again, and got into the rough. He smote the 
ball unavailingly for four more strokes, and then surrendered the hole. 
Two up to the leader. 

At the third—a short one—Flash fluked a good drive. The ball, 
really half-topped, just cleared the bunker, and sailed low, to finish 
with a good run against the wind. Mr. Lyncargo got under his 
a mite too much, lifted it into the wind, and had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing it carried away into sand. He arrived on the 
green two strokes behind, and had the additional mortification of 
seeing his adversary fluke a putt, the ball, really far too strong, 
encountering a new-made worm-cast which actually swerved it into 
the hole. Flash was down in three, and in correspondingly high 
feather. 

““The Golf Terror from Golfville—that’s what I am!” he re- 
peated, and smote with hideous force at his next drive. Willie Beck, 
his professional, who was caddying for him, groaned aloud. 

The ball actually landed behind his back! In his careless 
excitement he had driven it against the sand box, and it had 
rebounded ! 

From that moment dated his downfall. He got hot—he 
muttered—unmindful of a lady’s presence, he began to swear—he 
pressed violently—he sliced—he topped. An hour later, at the 
thirteenth, Mr. Lyncargo stood in the happy position of dormy six. 

And then a most unfortunate thing happened. The leader took 
his stance unconsciously upon one of the tin markers, swung, slipped, 
and fell, his leg doubled under him. He scrambled to his feet, but 
his face was twisted with pain. 

They were within a short distance of one of the avenues. 
Hilda suggested that the carriage should be summoned to take her 
father home. He refused with scorn. 
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“As if I should give up my match at a moment like this!” he 
cried, and insisted on continuing. He limped valiantly after his 
ball, supporting himself on Halbeigh’s arm. ‘‘I wouldn’t give up if 
my leg was broken !” he muttered, under his breath. 

As an evidence of pluck, such valiant exhibitions may have their 
uses. As far as golf is concerned they are totally out of place. A 
man cannot swing if he has to keep his feet immovable—he cannot 
keep his eye upon the ball when every motion causes him stabs 
of pain. The result of Mr. Lyncargo’s persistence might have 
been predicted. The American squared the match on the last 
green ! 

He didn’t conceal his triumph. 

**A-ho, a-ho! A narrow squeak for P. F. that time,” he cried, 
“but the Eagle isn’t always dead when you see him stretched and 
panting! I pulled it out of the fire, my boy—I pulled it out of the 
fire!” 

Lyncargo simply looked at him. Words failed. This loud- 
voiced boaster actually had the effrontery to imply that he had 
evaded defeat on equal terms ! 

Relief came from an unexpected quarter. Hilda Lyncargo 
stepped forward with a flushed face and shining eyes. 

“I’m sorry you should not get a match this afternoon owing to 
iny father’s unfortunate accident,” she said, sweetly. ‘‘ You must let 
ine take his place.” 

Flash stared at her as if she was a beetle. 

“You!” he said, with amazement, and then laughed genially. 
“In the foursome, you mean? But—what shall we give you ?”’ 

**You needn’t trouble about odds,” she answered, quietly. ‘We 
shall do our best to give you a match at evens—Smith and myself.” 

Halbeigh, as he watched his employer, saw a look of pride pass 
into his face, though the old gentleman shook his head doubtfully. 
Flash laughed again—louder. 

“* Well—well!’’ he answered, ‘“‘there’s no getting away from a 
direct challenge like that ; but—but you'll excuse me if I say I hardly 
think it will be a game, Miss Hilda—hardly a game.” 

Which words were in the nature of a prophecy, as the events of 
the afternoon proved. 

Compared with his afternoon’s play his morning’s performance 
was Championship form. He couldn't drive—he couldn’t approach 
—he couldn’t putt. Whether anxiety or lunch was responsible for a 
complete breakdown it is impossible to say, but as the winning ball 
rolled into the twelfth hole the American realised that for the 
second time that day his adversary was dormy six. 

It was Hilda’s drive. Mr. Lyncargo, who had insisted on 
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following throughout in a bath chair, watched her advance to the 
tee with eyes of almost devout admiration. 

Before she took her stance she happened to catch Halbeigh’s 
adoring glance, and this, in addition to its usual fervour, was quick- 
ened by a master’s pride in a pupil. Had she not done his lessons 
justice and more than justice? He forgot his usual caution. He 
beamed upon her with ali a lover’s tenderness. 

With the same inadvertence she returned this silent message, 
and then—was suddenly aware by her father’s astonished features 
that he had intercepted and had understood the glance. 

She blushed—she swung hastily—she topped! Surprise and 
sorrow completed Halbeigh’s downfall. 

my dear!” he expostulated, in all-unconscious reproach. 

For a moment there was an oppressive silence, broken at last 
by a tiny snigger from the American as he advanced to the tee. He 
swung, and—wonder of wonders !—brought off a stupendous drive. 
The ball lay within twenty yards of the green, from whence Beck 
could be trusted to toss it up dead to the hole. Hilda’s ball had 
travelled scarcely twenty feet. 

Mr. Flash’s whoop of triumph was overpowering. 

*Gee-whiz!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Again at the crucial moment P. F. 
chases his enemies into the long grass! I'll take you six to one 
we don’t pull it off as I did this morning, Miss Hilda—if you’ll agree 
to play an extra hole, I take you ten to one we don’t win!” 

Halbeigh gritted his teeth as he took his brassey. 

I'll bet you evens we halve this hole!’ he retorted, 
recklessly. 

Flash looked him over. 

“IT don’t bet with—professionals!”’ he remarked, loftily, and, 
as Halbeigh made the stroke, changed colour considerably. It is 
doubtful if a better-played ball had ever been hit upon that course 
before. Straight, low, and true it sped away, rising to describe a 
graceful parabola, and come at last to rest two hundred yards away 
upon the green at the very lip of the hole! 

In silence Willie Beck led the party as he strode up to play 
second, and in silence he dropped his ball within a yard of the pin. 
And in a stillness which could be felt Mr. Flash putted—and 
missed ! 

His imprecations were sonorous, but they could not drown 
his host’s very distinct remark. Mr. Lyncargo neither indulged in 
triumph nor offered congratulations. 

“That is the match!” he said, as his daughter tapped the ball 
into the hole. ‘I prefer that there should be no bye !”’ 

Hilda looked at him inquiringly. 
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“‘ Have the goodness to accompany me ho me! ” he said, coldly. 
* * * * * 

‘A preposterous proposal!” said Mr. Lyncargo, an hour later. 
The scene was his smoking-room. The company his professional. 

‘‘ Preposterous!” Halbeigh repeated the word with scornful 
rancour. ‘Permit me to remind you of your own frequently 
expressed opinions that all social grades stand—in your estimation— 
upon an equality. I’m honest, hardworking, and—in my special 
line—successful. If your daughter returns my love, why should I 
not confidently ask you for her hand ?” 

A grim smile curved Mr. Lyncargo’s lips. 

“Honest, did you say?”’ he asked. ‘ Have you been honest 
with me, Lord Halbeigh ?” 

The other started and winced. 

told you?” he cried. 

‘My daughter,” said the old man. ‘She decided to deceive 
me no longer. Do you understand me now ?” 

“No!” said Halbeigh, valiantly. ‘I can’t help my title. You 
can’t get over the fact that I've made myself a working man. I 
persist in my request.” 

Lyncargo looked at him meditatively. 

“If I consent, then, you remain here as my professional ?”’ he 
said, suddenly. 

Halbeigh started. This was an unconsidered point of view. 
He remembered his lodgings—his food—many things. And how 
people would grin! Then the other and most important side of the 
question came to him with a rush. His face cleared. 

‘“ With Hilda as my wife? Why, certainly,” he agreed. 

Lyncargo gave him a piercing stare. 

‘** You swear that ?” he demanded. 

Halbeigh laughed cheerily. 

‘“My word has generally been considered as good as my oath,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I’ll swear—if you make a point of it.” 

The old man rose, wearing a curious and rather inscrutable 
expression. 

“Then we call that settled, I suppose,” he said, slowly. 
“* By the way, I was thinking of combining the post with that 
of my agency, which will be worth two thousand a year. In that 
case I should have to give you an assistant on the links. Are 
you agreeable ? ” 

Halbeigh seized his would-be father-in-law’s hand. 

““I say,” he said, heartily and ingenuously, “‘ you’re no end of a 
good chap—vreally.” 
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A LIVELY ROD 


TARPON-FISHING IN FLORIDA 


BY E. G. S. CHURCHILL 


WE were anchored in the middle of what looked like a huge lake, 


five miles from the Capiva Pass, and four miles from the famous 
Boca Grande Pass, but we could in no direction see the open sea. 
Attached to our stern were four row-boats and a small motor 
launch, which served to fetch our letters and food—though fortu- 
nately it was not our only source of supply—and to tow us and our 
small boats out to the Boca Grande Pass. This time, profiting by 
former experience, I was well set up as regards tackle. I had two 
good stout greenhart rods, each six feet long, without a joint, and 
about 1} in. in diameter near the reel, plenty of hooks and traces, 
two 27-ply tarpon lines, each 200 yards long, and a wonderful Vom 
Hofe reel, with three separate brakes. The first was not very strong, 
and was applied by sliding a small button half an inch on the outside 
of the reel; the second, by raising a catch which stopped the revo- 
lution of the handle when the line was flowing out. With the 
aid of a small key this brake could in a few seconds be made so 
powerful as to break the line before permitting it to revolve the 
drum. At the same time it did not in the least delay the winding in 
of a fish, as in that direction the handle slid over the catch, causing 
no friction at all. The third brake consisted of a piece of leather 
secured to one of the cross pins in the circumference of the reel, 
which could be pressed by the thumbs on to the line in the reel. 
During the playing of a fish one had no time to alter the power 
of the second, so the special merit of the last was that its resis- 
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tance could be instantaneously adjusted to suit any circumstances 
that might arise, and its defect that its application tended to wear 
the line. One revolution of the handle caused two of the drum, 
which spun like a gyroscope when all three brakes were taken off. 
I regret to say that this reel is an American production, and made 
by Mr. Vom Hofe, of 96, Fulton Street, New York. There is at 
present no English-made tarpon reel that I can recommend. 

With regard to lines, I strongly recommend the sportsman to 
use nothing lighter than 30-ply, even though a 27-ply line will support 
a weight of 25 lb. when new. A 30-ply line is not so thick or so heavy 
as an average salmon line; it gives a greater sense of security, 
saves time and many hooks, and lasts longer. 


RATHER TIRED 


I do not propose to weary the reader with a detailed account of 
ten days’ fishing, but I shall endeavour to give some idea of the life, 
at the same time noticing any points or incidents which might be of 
interest to those who study the sea and its inhabitants. 

Time and tide wait for no man, and for the fishing in these 
passes off the coast of Florida it is necessary to time the tide 
accurately. As our houseboat was so far from the Boca Grande 
Pass it was extremely difficult to tell the exact state of the tide 
there, so much depending on the strength and direction of the 
wind. During the spring tides it is only possible to fish in these 
channels from 1} hours before to 14 hours after slack water ; 
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for, besides the impossibility of rowing against the stream, or of 
sinking the bait outside these hours, the tarpon seem to travel up 
and down the pass about slack water, and then to amuse themselves 
among the islands or in the Gulf till the next tide. Owing to our 
distance we often arrived an hour too late or too early, and conse- 
quently we found our position extremely inconvenient. 

The authorities told us that the boat had been moved from its 
position close to the pass owing to the strength of the currents 
and the numbers of the mosquitos near the shore. But, as a large 
sum was demanded for the use of the motor launch, which we had 
to employ two or three times a day to tow us to the fishing grounds, 
we thought the currents and the mosquitos might not be so very 
formidable after all. 

Fortunately there was an English yacht anchored close to the 
pass, and the party on board were bent on the same mission as our- 
selves. It is always pleasant to meet an Englishman in a far 
country, especially so when one can do something for or get some- 
thing done by him. As soon as the owner understood our predica- 
ment he lent us his steam launch, which we promptly harnessed a la 
tandem with our rickety old motor, and with the aid of the wind 
and tide we soon dragged our residence to within half a mile of the 
fishing grounds. The mosquitos never broke through our fortifi- 
cations in sufficient strength to give us any serious trouble, but the 
tides were undeniably strong; and owing to the fact that with the 
changing currents we were continually swinging round, we woke one 
morning to find that we had dragged our anchor almost a mile, but 
luckily away from the pass. None of us had any wish to deprive 
the gentleman who went round the world in a canoe of his well-won 
laurels, by crossing the Gulf of Mexico in a houseboat; but had we 
travelled a mile in the other direction we should have found our- 
selves fairly started on the attempt, and these reminiscences would 
not have been remembered, or they would have been considerably 
more thrilling, at any rate to the writer. The natural solution of 
the difficulty seemed to be to put out an anchor from either end of 
the boat, and so prevent any swinging at all. But the authorities 
vetoed this, as they feared the upsetting effect of a strong side 
wind. 

We got our boat back on the next tide, and solved the difficulty 
by dropping both anchors from the same end of the boat; and as 
we did not intend to have anything to do with weighing them or 
disentangling their ropes, we thought no more about the matter. We 
were now some 200 yards from the inside or eastern shore of the 
island, which forms the north shore of the pass. On this island are 
three buildings, a small quarantine station, a lighthouse, and a 
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wooden cottage belonging to the assistant lighthouseman. These 
houses were objects of no small interest to us, as from them we 
obtained our fresh water, which was collected in tanks from 
their roofs. The lighthouseman, too, was interesting; an educated 
man who had not for many years been ground in the social mill. 
He told me he saw almost as little of his assistant as of anyone else. 
It was not well to become too familiar with one’s subordinates. He 
said that at first he used to read four or five books a day, but that 
now he scarcely read at all. He had reached a state where the 
society of his fellows was no longer a necessity to him, though who 
can tell how painful was the path by which he travelled there. 
Unlike most Americans, he diverted himself with no golden dreams 
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of fortune, and it would be a contradiction to suppose that a man 
for whom nature was sufficient should care for power to influence - 
the lives of others; but this may have resulted from a knowledge 
of the hopelessness of the struggle. Anyhow, from him I learnt of 
his welcome and unwelcome guests, the three different sorts of 
turtles, the logger-head, sometimes weighing 300 lb., the green-back, 
and the snapper which crawled up the shore at night and laid 
their eggs in the sand in May and June; and the rattlesnakes 
which swam across from Florida and the adjacent islands. 

But to return to our muttons, or rather our tarpon. There are 
four different kinds of tarpon fishing on the west coast of Florida. 
First, there is the still fishing off Fort Myers. This did not sound to 
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me particularly lively, as when the fish ignore one’s blandishments it 
resembles too closely punt fishing on the Thames. Secondly, there 
is the fishing in the Boca Grande, which is the largest and deepest 
pass frequented by the tarpon off this coast. It is, I should say, 
about three miles wide and one and a half miles long. The methods 
here employed closely resemble harling, except that one’s bait is 
usually thirty feet or more below the surface. Thirdly, there is 
the fishing in the shallow passes, such as the Capiva, where the 
methods are the same as those in vogue at the Boca Grande, with 
the exception that the lead-sinker is discarded, and the bait in 
consequence only a foot or two under the surface. Fourthly, there 
is the sport on the mud flats just inside the Boca Grande. This 
is at its best, according to the native guides, about half tide, but 
we found it did not pay to start until we had seen or heard the 
fish there, as if they are patrolling this comparatively shallow 
water they will show themselves. Then it was by far the best 
sport we had. Not only did the tarpon strike more freely, but 
their leaps were more vigorous and more frequent, and they got 
more excited than they did in the deep water of the pass. There 
they were continually travelling backwards and forwards about 
slack water, but we never saw anything of them inside the islands 
except on these flats, where they found small fish and crabs in 
plenty. They never stayed long even here, but always seemed to be 
making slowly towards the pass. They undoubtedly did not spend 
the whole of their time inside the islands on these feeding grounds, 
but they were never seen anywhere else. 

One, if not the only, advantage possessed by the tarpon fisher- 
man in Florida over his confrére at Tampico lies in the superiority of 
his negro boatman over the Peon whom one has to employ in 
Mexico, though this latter costs exactly half as much. The only 
language spoken by these guides, as they like to call themselves, is 
English, or rather American. They are keen sportsmen, and there 
is considerable emulation between them. The fish, like some hurri- 
canes, seem to travel along a narrow track; so five or six boats will 
often be fishing close together, and the guide whose protégé is getting 
the greatest number of strikes will be the object of many envious 
glances. The depth at which he is fishing (if ascertained), and even 
the movements of his boat will be copied. One of our guides, by 
name Billy Washington (but blacker than any hat), was universally 
recognised as facile princeps. He was watched from the moment 
we got on the fishing grounds, as is a particularly brilliant footballer 
by the players on the other side. Unlike Launcelot, his title of 
‘best guide” was a source of great pleasure to him, but, like that 
famous knight, to lose it for one day was gall. Any darky who could 
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boast at the nightly indaba, after the day’s sport, that he had beaten 
Washington was a proud and happy man. All this was, of course, 
quite satisfactory to us, for though it caused our guides to set their 
faces against anything in the way of an experiment, and to show an 
inclination to be autocratic, they tried all they knew, and were 
always ready to go on as long as we were. We paid them 33 dols. a 
day and 1 dol. a day for their food, but they were too deeply imbued 
with the prevailing idea that a tarpon fisherman must ipso facto 
be a gold mine not to attempt to extract a little more. The evening 
before we left they deputed one Giles, the Ulysses of the party, to 
squeeze if possible an extra dollar a day. He came to the point at 
once: “‘ There is something, sar, we thought you did not under- 
stand, sar. We get 3} dol. a day if we do not fish at night, sar. 


THOROUGHLY FRIGHTENED 


When we fish at night we get 43 dol. a day, sar. We thought you 
might not understand that, sar.’’ 

His manner during the first part of his explanation was full of 
reproach, and during the second, when he saw we did not quite catch 
on, almost minatory. 

We told him we should give him whatever was right, and con- 
sulted our two American friends, L. and K., with whom we were 
sharing the houseboat, and found that they were paying nothing of 
the sort. Now L. had taken no trouble to conceal the fact that he 
was a terrible man with a “gun,” and that his equanimity had on 
two or three occasions become seriously ruffled. It is often convenient 
to have a well-established reputation for a Berserker temperament. 
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Whether this was the cause, or whether the feel of the notes was so 
pleasant, I do not know; but when we paid those darkies at the 
rate of 33 dols. a day, they forgot even to demand a tip, and departed 
as merry as the proverbial sandboy. This incident we afterwards 
learnt was due to the fact that a rich yacht owner, who had not 
perhaps objected to being regarded as an inexhaustible gold mine, 
had been fishing in these waters just before our arrival. Close to us 
on the shore were two or three tents, inhabited by some darkies who 
used to catch our bait. Here there were none of those little cigar- 
shaped fish which made such excellent bait in Mexico. We used a 
fish much more like an ordinary mullet, about eight inches long. 
The scales were scraped off, and each fish provided us with four baits, 
two from his upper and two from his lower half. These were cut 
something the shape of a very acute angled isosceles triangle. 
Whether the tarpon or some other large fish had discovered their 
haunts and habits, or whether the sportsmen were the indirect cause, 
I do not know; but we often had considerable difficulty in obtaining 
our quota, and on some days we could get no fresh bait at all. The 
tarpon is apparently something of a gourmet, or else they found it 
difficult in spite of all our skill to believe that a piece of mullet which 
had been cut the previous day was a live and succulent fish. 
Anyhow, we never had much sport on the days when we had _ no 
fresh bait. Our expenses for this necessary article amounted to 
more than $14 a day each. I do not intend to ask the reader to 
accompany me in my small boat during the long hours which were 
devoid of incident, but I shall try to draw a picture of the sport. 
The four of us board our small fishing boats, and are rowed off 
by our several darkies at 4 a.m., so as to catch the first of the tide 
in the pass at 4.20. My friend F. is armed with a harpoon, and I 
with my camera and Mauser pistol, thus we consider ourselves well 
prepared for any eventuality. The tide is coming in, so we hug the 
coast for fifteen minutes while going up the pass, and then row out 
about a mile from the shore at its head. A small shark follows the 
boat for some distance, but presumably makes up his mind that we 
are but poor fishermen, and gives us up. The sharks in these 
waters have had and will have manya splendid meal at the expense 
of the tarpon fishermen, and they seem thoroughly to understand 
the game. Nevertheless, my hopes are undimmed by the opinion of 
this young and impatient scavenger, and we soon commence opera- 
tions. Our guides insist on our fishing close to the bottom, so we 
tie on a lead sinker at the top of the piano wire and let out twenty 
to thirty yards of line, according to the depth of the water. 
There are two boats out from the yacht, and all six keep pretty close 
together. No tarpon have yet been seen, and all the guides are 
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doing much the same as Washington. Our general policy is to row 
backwards and forwards over a strip of water 200 to 300 yards broad, 
being at the same time carried up or down the pass by the tide. We 
then row back to the other end and repeat the process. As the 
tarpon are such rapid movers, no jealousy is occasioned by one boat 
fishing in front of another. At this time, on a June morning in 
Florida, the cloud effects are often very beautiful, and I am not much 
afraid of losing my rod as I lay it down for a moment to take a snap- 
shot. 

Soon one of the boats has a fish which comes rushing at a great 
pace out of the water, but there is a convenient interval between 


THE END OF THE BATTLE 


the time when he takes the bait twenty or thirty feet below the sur- 
face and his first leap. I snap him off as he emerges, and roll him 
up quickly in the hope of getting a shot at his second appearance as 
well. In this deep water I saw during my ten days’ stay two tarpon 
which did not show themselves for ten minutes, and when they did 
we were of course more than surprised to find they were neither 
sharks nor jew-fish. The rest leapt at once, but this proportion of 
two out of about 150 is, I believe, above the average. There is a 
curious little crackling noise which sounds rather as if we were float- 
ing on a sea of soda-water, and innumerable small bubbles were 
continually striking the bottom of the boat. The guides had many 
theories as to the cause. They were all agreed that it only occurred 
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when we were over rocks. Some said it was the noise of shell-fish 
feeding, others thought it might be fish or rising bubbles, but there 
was no trace whatever of these in the water, and I am quite at a loss 
to account for the phenomenon. But what is that large dark brown 
object, like the top of a huge water-logged sphere, about 100 yards 
away? It is travelling along the surface, and churning the water 
into a regular breaker in front of its cavernous mouth, which resem- 
bles a horizontal slit two or three feet long between two great per- 
pendicular lips. The devil-fish or giant ray is, I presume, enjoying, 
or about to enjoy, itself among one of the numerous shoals of small 
fish which haunt these waters. 

F. has the harpoon, so I quickly call his attention to our quarry. 
The harpoon takes some time to adjust, and I notice that F.’s guide 
seems suddenly overcome with fatigue. My own guide explains, 


A FINE EFFORT 


‘“* He no like devil-fish, sar,” and goes on to tell me how one of these 
monsters recently towed a boat for eight miles before it was hauled up 
on the shore. Fortunately the fish took the sportsmen in towards the 
land, but it is apparently an even chance whether it makes straight 
for the Gulf of Mexico or goes inside the islands, with a shade of 
odds in favour of that direction in which the tide is flowing. It has 
been recorded that another of these devil fish towed a 14-ft. boat 
for eighteen miles in these waters before giving an opportunity for a 
shot. It is certainly possible to cut loose, but if the end of the line 
is tied on to the boat, the bows may be dragged under water if one 
is unprepared. We had, too, neglected to tie on our line an empty 
air-tight tin can, which makes a powerful brake when being dragged 
at a high velocity through the water. Iam now within twenty yards 
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of the huge flat fish, which does not alter his course by a fraction of 
a degree, but takes two or three dives of about thirty feet just under 
the surface, and sinks out of sight. 

The fatigue of F.’s boatman at once disappears, and I am given 
to understand that, when in a small boat, close quarters with 
a freshly harpooned devil-fish are apt to be unpleasant. This was 
one, I should say, about twelve feet long, and so by no means a very 
large specimen, as they have been caught twenty feet across, and 
reported up to thirty feet across. It is surprising what a hard 
straight blow it takes to drive home a harpoon into one of these 
giant rays, and how easily it slides off the fish’s back. During my 


DEAD BEAT 


stay I saw one of these huge flat fish jump about six feet clear of the 
water, and come down again with a loud ungainly flop; but the whip 
rays, which have been caught up to 200 lb., and the sting rays often 
reached this height. The object of these manceuvres was, I presume, 
to rid themselves of their suckers. A Remora, or “ delayer” (as the 
naturalists call him), isa little fish of a muddy blue-black colour all 
over, here usually eight or nine inches long, though they have been 
caught up to two feet in length. They are approximately circular in 
section, and generally about an inch in diameter. They attach 
themselves to the back and sides of their unwilling comrades by a 
sucker situated on their backs just behind the head. 

As far back as 1884 the native fishermen of Zanzibar used to 
rear these suckers, which they employed for the purpose of catching 
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large fish, such as sharks or turtles. They stuck to the skin or 
shell with extraordinary tenacity, and were held by a line attached to 
a metal band or wire bound round the thin part of the body just 
above the tail. It is recorded that one of these fish held on to its 
carrier till this metal band tore through the flesh. There, how- 
ever, they ran from two to four and a half feet in length, and 
weighed from two to seven pounds. 

The other boats altogether have had a dozen strikes or so, and 
three or four tarpon; but this isa spring tide, and the water is soon 
running too fast for further fishing, so we row back to an eight o’clock 
breakfast. We start again soon after 10.30. The tide is going out, 


THE DEATH 


so it is not long before we are on the fishing grounds. There is 
nothing to be seen, and we fish for half an hour without a strike. I 
suggest discarding the lead sinker and fishing nearer the surface, as 
I had done at Tampico; but my guide strongly disapproves, and 
prophesies that it will only be waste of time. However, I try it for 
a bit, but it makes no difference, so I return to the orthodox 
methods. 

When the tarpon are travelling near the surface in or near these 
passes, my experience is that they always show themselves. Sud- 
denly they put in an appearance. Processions of them are making 
up and down the pass in narrow streaks. The individuals break 
water one after another in the same place, much as each sheep of a 
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flock will often jump exactly where the one immediately in front did. 
So by snapping with my camera at the place in the water where one 
or two fish have shown, I manage to hit off some of their followers. 
A tarpon does not so often entirely leave the water unless he is 
hooked, or rather I will say frightened, as they jumped in Mexico 
when they had taken a bait that was merely tied on to the line; 
but they flick their tails up in the air as shown in my photographs, 
or roll over like a porpoise. It is then, I suppose, that they get a 
great deal of air into their mouths, and this circumstance has given 
rise to the absurd theory that they breathe like one. True, we often 
see lines of bubbles rising to the surface, and we know well that they 
come from the tarpon passing underneath; but I have often seen 
goldfish and others emit bubbles from their mouths, and the silver 
king is as far removed from a mammal as any other fish. We row 


ON THE WAY BACK 


to cut these processions, but the fish do not seem over hungry, or 
our baits are far below them. Some of the keener guides try fishing 
at different depths, in the hope of finding the level at which the fish 
are travelling, but still this prejudice against trying the surface. 
There is a lively rod, and within a few seconds out rushes the 
tarpon. Now L.is a mighty fisherman, his tackle is mighty too, and 
within ten minutes he is making for the shore with his fish intow. I 
follow, and take a snapshot of the last episode in that tarpon’s life. 
The darky is just about to catch hold of the piano wire, and haul the 
fish high and dry on the shore. It is surprising how quickly a tarpon 
changes his world, as. the Japanese would say, when once out of the 
water. This is, perhaps, largely due to his tremendous exertions before 
admitting defeat. Besides the scales, the spherical lenses of the eye 
of a tarpon make interesting trophies. They can be easily removed by 
NO. CXXX. VOL xxll1—J/ay 1906 NN 
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cutting about half way round the membrane near the outside edge of 
the eye, and just inside the cartilage which protects the sides, the 
knife being held perpendicular to the surface of the eye. The cut 
should be as shallow as possible, in order to avoid all chance of 
damaging the lens, which can then be easily extracted with the 
finger. ‘Thus the tiresome operation of removing the whole eye is 
avoided. The lens when it first comes out looks like a flawless crystal 
sphere, and is about the size of a marble. It should be pinned by 
its thin black attachment to some projecting piece of wood, and left 
to dry in contact with nothing more solid than air. Unfortunately 
it loses its transparency while drying ; it contracts; and creases, like 
mountain ranges, appear on its surface; it remains translucent, and 
becomes quite hard. The lens then has a sort of spherical cleavage, 
and broken hollow spheres can be stripped off, but the nucleus is 
always cracked. 

We are soon back in our places among the processions. Now 
one or other of the boats has a fish on an average of one every fifteen 
minutes, and my camera is kept busy. On one occasion two tarpon 
are six or eight feet clear of the water, within five yards of each 
other; but the camera is only a single-barrelled instrument, and I 
have just shot at the first leap of one of them. The tarpon, however, 
are not the only objects of interest. Here and there great brown 
turtles, sometimes three feet across, come up and bask on the surface 
for a few minutes. I learn that they are not difficult to harpoon, as 
their shell is of such a texture that, if the iron penetrates but half an 
inch, it will hold until its purpose is accomplished. I am very keen 
to add a large turtle shell to my mementos, so we stalk every one 
we see; but they are too wary, and I was never able to get to suffi- 
ciently close quarters, though the sportsmen from the yacht managed 
to gaff a large one. It would be easy enough to shoot them, but 
short of exploding a pound or two of dynamite in contact with 
them it is impossible to kill them instantaneously, and they never 
remain on the surface, however good the shot. 

At last a good strong pull at my rod; the bait is far and deep, 
and the line I presume sagging, so the blow given by a tarpon taking 
the bait near the surface is much modified. A few seconds and out he 
dashes, splashing the spray in all directions. But now it is a very 
different story. There is fixed on the seat a leather bucket in which 
I place the butt of the rod, and it is unnecessary to touch reel or line 
at all when the fish is rushing away. The brakes are quite sufficiently 
powerful, so I have a splendid hold on the rod with both hands until 
the strain is relaxed, and I begin to reel up. The odds now seem all 
in the fisherman’s favour, so I hand the rod to my guide and prepare 
to photograph. But the fish sounds, my darky plays the miser with 
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the line, the rod consequently comes in contact with the side of the 
boat, and snaps like a straw a foot above the reel. I keep my 
opinions to myself pro tem., and after an half an hour’s terrific exer- 
cise manage to tire out the fish from the reel. By this time my 
wrath, too, has somewhat subsided, so the tarpon is gaffed through 
the lower jaw and the hook recovered. I return to the houseboat, 
to the accompaniment of a babel of explanations from my guide. 

- A somewhat meagre lunch, and we start again at 4.45. The 
fish are now striking freely, but they are also getting rid of the hook 
freely. Our sinkers are tied on with very weak wire, the idea being 
that they might assist the tarpon in his attempts to jerk the hook 
outgof his mouth in the air. Consequently, for every strike one loses 
a sinker. My stock of five is soon exhausted, and willy-nilly I have 
to fish on the top of the water. The fish are disporting themselves 


OUT HE RUSHES 


all round us, and I cannot believe that they leave their appetites 
behind them the moment they rise above a certain depth. Sure 
enough I soon have another. He gives excellent sport, but it is 
almost too dark for such rapid exposures as are here necessary. 
The other boats follow my lead, and try fishing on the surface with 
considerable success. Suddenly there is a noise as if some extra- 
ordinarily heavy rain was striking a patch of water about fifty yards 
away; and there over an area of ten yards square the surface of the 
sea is wildly torn in all directions, little jets of water ten inches high 
being thrown up from every square foot, and travelling with consider- 
able velocity. This troubled patch soon begins to move, at the same 
time expanding, so that it assumes something the shape ofa fan. The 
jets of water travel a foot or two at a great pace and disappear, as 
their causes, the various members of the attacking shoal, seize their 
NN2 
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prey. Of course as the area of this conflict, or rather massacre, 
increases, the pursuers become less crowded, and the water for equal 
areas less agitated, till finally, after a minute or so, there is only an 
isolated splash here and there as the few remaining survivors are 
snapped up. Not a fish has left the water the whole time, and now 
the smaller shoal has been annihilated, or a remnant has sought 
safety in the depths, and the water is calm as before. The number 
of fish has been reduced to increase the size of others. Each victim 
has doubtless devoured many smaller ones, and may now be regarded 
as a sort of food collector for his captor; this captor in turn merely 
collecting his victims to render possible the existence of some larger 
fish, which could not collect the enormous number of smaller fish 
which would be necessary to satisfy his needs. We often witnessed 
these encounters where all ideas save that of ruthless ferocity are 
unknown. In fact the pursuit was sometimes going on all round 
the boat. The size of the attackers was, I should say, from three to 
four pounds, and the victims weighed a quarter to half pound. On 
our way back I pick up a nice channel bass of ten pounds. He is 
very lively, or rather would be on any other than tarpon tackle; 
anyhow a most welcome addition to our commissariat department. 

After dinner we sit down to a cheap game of poker, while our 
guides are outside watching the flats and listening for the splash of a 
tarpon. It is not long before Washington comes in and reports the 
presence of the fish. They seem to pass fairly rapidly over those 
grounds towards the Boca Grande in one large shoal, and this fishing 
never lasts more than two hours. It is, too, by far the best sport off 
the coast of Florida, so the game comes to an abrupt conclusion and 
we dash for our boats. The moon is full, the sky cloudless. The ripples 
which form a brilliant and ever-changing silver road stretching to- 
wards the moon force even a Vandal such as the writer to forget for 
a moment the tarpon beneath them. The only sounds are those caused 
by the oars, the water lapping against the side of the boat, and the oc- 
casional splash of a tarpon, for which we steer. But I am inaccurate. 
There is not a breath of wind, and so the mosquitos from the shore 
are making merry all over the fishing grounds. These mosquitos 
possess a greater power of penetrating clothing than any others I 
have come across, but a piece of newspaper will, of course, absolutely 
defeat them. 

This fishing is more like that at Tampico, as the fish take 
freely, and in this shallow water we dispense with our sinkers 
and let out a long line. I soon have a strike, and the leaps and 
dashes of the tarpon are wonderfulin the moonlight. We part com- 
pany, but it is not long before Iam playing another. This one has 
a great idea of reaching the deep water. He does not waste much 
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time or energy in leaping, but makes for the pass in a most deter- 
mined manner, so much so that at one time he has out over a hundred 
yards of line. But this sort of thing soon tires him. I follow, and 
get him within three or four yards of the boat. He is now very tired, 
and flopping about spasmodically on the surface. I have already 


A 250-LB. JEW FISH AND ITS CAPTOR 


Caught on tarpon tackle after two hours’ hard work. A shark has taken a piece out of 
its tail while being landed 


numbered him among my captives, when suddenly, quite close to the 
boat, and right in the centre of the moon's reflected light on the 
water, up rises the huge dark back ofa shark. Heis making, calmly 
as a snake for a fascinated rabbit, and inexorably as fate, for my 
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luckless tarpon. Whew! but I am not at all prepared to do battle 
with that brute. He is considerably longer than my boat, and 
would certainly take the whole of my line if not the rod as well; and, 
after all, the boat itself is only half an inch or so thick. I immedi- 
ately release all the brakes and give my tarpon as fair a chance as 
I can. He summons up energy for another rush. I cannot any 
longer see the shark, but as the line flows out I can very vividly 
imagine the desperate race going on a few feet beneath the surface, 
and am fully prepared for a pull on my line as if I had hitched on to 
arunaway locomotive. The tarpon is now forty feet from the boat 
—I feel the slightest jerk, and the line is slack; there are two great 
swirls in the water, and then the silvery ripples are calm and peaceful 
as before. I reel up and find that the piano wire has been cleanly 
cut a foot from the hook. The severed end is curled round, much 
like a piece of wire that has been snipped by a small-bore bullet. The 
edges of the teeth of these large sharks are like fine saws, or the edges 
of a large triangular file, and there is not much doubt as to how this 
wire was so quickly and so easily severed. Now tarpon hooks are 
not particularly wholesome food even for sharks, and I think it more 
than probable that my tarpon will be avenged by the instrument that 
caused his death. 

My guide, however, has not at all appreciated the incident, 
especially as we are now some way from the other boats, and none of 
our guides cared to go out alone at night on these flats. After all, 
they were not entirely unreasonable. Sharks, rays, tarpon, and 
porpoises abound, and these latter have a most unpleasant way of 
rising to blow within a few feet of the boat. If they happened to 
charge it from a flank or to rise underneath it in a blind or playful 
moment, the consequences might be such that ‘‘ the subsequent pro- 
ceedings would” very soon “interest us no more.” In any case at 
the moment nothing seems to me so repulsive as a porpoise with a 
penchant for practical jokes. We row back towards the houseboat 
and lose one more tarpon on the way. But the shoal now seems to 
have passed on to the deep water, so we tie up our bark and exchange 
it for the good solid old houseboat. I have only been back a few 
minutes when in comes L. covered with slime and filth, and his rod 
smashed to splinters at the strongest place near the butt. He is 
not long about telling the story of his discomfiture. He had just 
put the bait over the side of his boat preparatory to letting out 
line when a tarpon seized it. He struck with his usual vigour, and 
the tarpon after the manner of his kind leapt, and straight at his 
enemy. L. at once took in the situation and attempted to ward off 
the shock with the thickest part of his rod. This the tarpon 
treated much as an equestrian treats a paper hoop in a circus; he 
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then hit L. fair and square on the chest, knocking him back into 
the bilge water in the bottom of the boat; next he came in contact 
with the oar, and rejoicing in his victory over his redoubtable 
opponent, slithered back into the sea a free fish. L.’s respect for 
the power and weight of a tarpon was so enhanced by this inci- 
dent that ever afterwards he invariably cast his bait as far as he 
could from the boat when fishing at night on the flats. The other 
two sportsmen soon arrive. They have each got two or three fish, 
and are very pleased with themselves, but their adventures seem 
somewhat pale and are only once told. 

I must describe another night when Washington summons us 
for the flats at nine o’clock. There is a delicious breeze and 


A FREE FISH 


not a mosquito in the place, no trace of either moon or cloud; 
Sirius, Aldebaran, the stars of Orion, and their less imposing 
brethren are as brilliant as I have ever seen them. But the sea 
is as I have never seen it, and hardly believed it possible to 
be before. Our boat for some yards leaves behind it a gradu- 
ally fading wake of light, and the oars where they touch the 
water stir it to a brilliant phosphorescence. I pay out the line, and 
watch my luminous bait as it gradually recedes from and then 
follows the boat. But here we are on the edge of a shoal of tarpon. 
A great fish passes without a sound within three feet of the boat, 
leaving behind him a watery comet's tail; then another and 
another passes underneath us and we are in the thick of them. 
There is a great luminous column after the bait—bang at the rod, 
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splash, as he raises masses of spray which almost dazzle us, a wild 
twenty-foot rush along the top of the water, and up again with a 
sound that seems louder in the silence of the night—and he is free. 
As I reel in a great white cloud floats under the boat, so I suppose 
that, in addition to the tarpon and the porpoises, whose elephantine 
gambols are causing me some uneasiness, I have found the rays at 
home as well. Another bait is ready, and we feel a jar as something 
strikes the boat near the bow. I look round in time to see a glow- 
ing splash as the tarpon dives. Whether this was an accident or 
curiosity on the part of the tarpon I am not sure, but I am not at 
all anxious that the fish should take the least interest in the boat. 
My guide tells me how last year a sportsman fishing at night was 
struck in the back of the neck by a frisky porpoise, and how he was 
still on his back; but, porpoises or no porpoises, this is not a sight 
to be missed. For a moment or two the water seems almost a net- 
work of moving light, and Iam soon engaged with another tarpon. 
He is captured after a most exciting tussle, during a great part of 
which his position in the water is plainly visible. We take his 
measurement on the shore, and his weight is, according to compu- 
tation,' 1651b.; but the mosquitos accelerate our movements, and 
we are soon back on the fishing grounds. The thickest part of the 
shoal now seems to have passed over, but I still see an occasional 
fish, and capture one more before a wonderful night’s sport comes 
to an end. 


! The length from tip of tail to tip of chin in inches, multiplied by the square of 
the greatest girth in inches and divided by 800, gives a close approximation to the 
weight of the tarpon in pounds. 
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A CRICKET PROBLEM 
BY HOME GORDON 


ONE of the past generation of cricketers, whose name is still a 
household word wherever the game is discussed, observed to me that 
in his opinion the question of qualification by residence was the 
most thorny problem he ever remembered in connection with cricket. 
At one time, as he pointed out, unfair bowling was rampant, but this 
was put down by public opinion infusing more courage into the 
umpires. In the same way things deleterious to the popularity of 
the game visible in the field, such as excessive employment of the 
off-ball theory and undue indulgence in leg-play, will be merely 
passing episodes, and the solution of the crux of the drawn game 
should soon be arrived at. But the question of county qualification 
is a far more intangible and less tractable affair. 

One grave point is that so much transference which is perfectly 
genuine and above-board becomes muddled up in public esteem with 
the very few invidious and doubtful transactions which occasionally 
mar the harmony of cricket. Those who read my article on “‘ The 
Coming Cricket Season” in last month’s Badminton Magazine 
will remember that some attempt is under consideration to render 
more drastic the law of transference, and this is no doubt a step in 
the right direction. There is a long-standing feeling that unofficially 
a certain amount of inducement is offered to promising young pro 
fessionals to migrate to counties which can offer more lucrative 
posts. Only within the past two years an unfortunate cessation of 
the spirited matches between Surrey and Somersetshire has resulted 
from Montgomery leaving the ground-staff of the metropolitan 
county in order to qualify for the westernone. This is a case where 
outward and visible results—by which players and spectators suffer— 
have revealed secret negotiations. 

Another case, probably known to very few, occurred between 
Yorkshire and Essex. The executive of the latter were particularly 
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pleased with the promise indicated by a young Yorkshireman named 
Bedford, and informed his county committee that negotiations would 
be commenced. After a friendly conversation, Yorkshire expressed 
such reluctance to lose the services of the colt that the whole matter 
was dropped. So little, however, did he fulfil expectation that now 
he is no longer used even for the second eleven, and the Essex 
committee congratulate themselves on being saved much expense for 
little result. 

At one period it seemed as if all the first-class counties were 
recruiting from Nottingham, and so wealthy in talent were the Mid- 
landers that even when ahead of all rivals they could afford lavishly 
to scatter professional skill through the breadth of the land. 
To-day, with the inevitable swing of the pendulum, it is another 
matter, and after George and John Gunn, Iremonger, Hardstaff, 
Oates, Wass, and Hallam, Mr. A. O. Jones is sore put to find 
adequate support. Yorkshire, too, gave its quota to swell the 
southern and rival strength, whilst latterly a fine example—but one 
not always feasible in other cases—has been set of not playing any 
born outside the county, with the exception of Lord Hawke. I am 
under the impression that to-day Kent keeps to the same unwritten 
regulation. 

Though at present dealing more especially with the professional 
side of the question, it may be pointed out that many amateurs are 
born in London, though their families have head-quarters in various 
counties. Were the birth qualification to be rigidly insisted upon 
and the residential ignored, a large percentage of cricketers could 
never take part in county cricket, and this would be absurd. Bats- 
men like Sir T. C. O’Brien, Messrs. P. F. Warner and M. R. 
Jardine, to cite only three at random, were born out of Eng- 
land, and the list could be largely extended. It is, how- 
ever, certain that many of the minor counties are suspicious 
of the surreptitious agents of the more wealthy ones in the first 
rank. As it deals with a matter of twenty years ago there 
can be no harm in citing the following: In my capacity as cricket 
editor for ‘‘ Victoria History, Counties of England,” I invited 
Mr. J. P. Kingston to deal with Northamptonshire, and in his 
manuscript are these observations: ‘‘ The county also brought to 
the front the notable fast bowler Bowley, who afterwards found a 
better financial harvest in the ranks of Surrey, and the no less 
renowned Mold, who was tempted to join Lancashire. It was an 
unfortunate thing when Northamptonshire obtained their two soli- 
tary trial matches with the County Palatine—they gained no credit 
and lost their great bowler.” 

There can be no doubt that a professional playing for a minor 
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county has much to gain if he can effect a successful transference 
into a first-class eleven. He enjoys increased pay and an increased 
number of engagements, whilst he at once becomes an individual of 
public interest, which not one professional to-day playing for a 
minor county can for one moment imagine himself. On the other 
side, county executives which have large balances may be excused 
for going in search of recruits. To preserve the equilibrium, it is 
always open to a dissatisfied committee or individual to appeal to 
the committee of M.C.C. Three counties have notably benefited by 
the exercise of qualification, these being Lancashire, Surrey, and 
Middlesex ; Worcestershire, Leicestershire, and Sussex have also 
gathered strength by cricketers residing within their borders who 
were born elsewhere. The following does not profess to be a com- 
plete list of professionals who have since 1878 represented Lancashire 
under such qualification, but it certainly reveals a fairly powerful 
reinforcement :— 

Baker, Yorkshire. McIntyre, Notts. Sugg, Derbyshire. 

Briggs, Notts. Mold, Northants. Tinsley, Yorkshire. 

Crossland, Notts. Nash, Berkshire. A. Ward, Yorkshire. 
Cuttell, Yorkshire. Oakley, Shropshire. F. Ward, Cumberland. 
Hallam, Leicestershire. Paul, Ireland. Watson, Lanarkshire. 
Holland, Leicestershire. Pilling, Bedfordshire. Yates, Derbyshire. 

Lancaster, Yorkshire. Robinson, Yorkshire. 

It will be remembered that in the height of the heated 
controversy about the fairness of Crossland’s delivery—in which 
Lord Harris came forward as the mouthpiece of the dissatisfied— 
the whole matter was shelved on the side issue that he had lost his 
residential qualification. Some years ago I recollect a very experi- 
enced amateur in the Surrey pavilion telling me that a large number 
of cricketers innocently participated in county cricket without having 
the least idea they had carelessly forfeited their residential qualifi- 
cation. When I expressed surprise he gave me such chapter and 
verse that—-though these cases are now ancient history—it really 
does seem that the committee of M.C.C. would be well advised in 
demanding an annual certificate from county committees that all 
residential qualifications have been duly kept up. 

Middlesex have been singularly unfortunate in finding profes- 
sionals born within the county area, as the following list testifies :— 

Clarke, Notts. Flanagan, Ireland. Phillips, Australia. 
Howitt, Notts. Mantle, Worcestershire. Roche 9 
T. Hearne, Bucks. Spillman, Sussex. Tarrant ; 
J. T. Hearne, Bucks. Rawlin, Yorkshire. Trott 
Vogler (in 1907), South Africa. 
It must be borne in mind that the metropolitan county for a long 
while was exclusively amateur in the composition of its eleven, so 
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that the large percentage of professional qualifications is the more 
curious, seeing that Burton, Dunkley, and West seem to be the only 
ones who could be set on the other side of the sheet. 

Without exhausting the professional qualifications for Surrey 
since 1878 the following presents a tolerably exact list, though it 
does not include any tried for the second eleven but not considered 
worth a place in first-class matches :— 

Baldwin, Suffolk. Henderson, Monmouth. Potter, Northants. 
Beaumont, Yorkshire. Hobbs, Cambridgeshire. Sharpe, Notts. 
Bowley, Northants. Lees, Yorkshire. F. E. Smith, Suffolk. 
Diver, Cambridgeshire. Lohmann, Middlesex. W. C. Smith, Oxford. 
Gooder, Middlesex. Lockwood, Notts. Southerton, Sussex. 
Hayward, Cambridgeshire. C. Marshall, Derbyshire. Wood, Kent. 


It is curious to note that it was the persistency with which the 
then selection committee of Surrey chose Henderson and Baldwin 
that prevented so many great amateurs from finding places in the 
team, and therefore some of them qualified elsewhere. For example, 
Mr. C. B. Fry writes: “Once I played for Surrey, being qualified by 
the accident of birth. No doubt I would have played again had I 
been invited.’”” What was Surrey’s loss proved the gain of Sussex. 
Beaumont at one time was in the Household Cavalry. Lockwood’s 
career, which has never been systematically told, would reveal a very 
determined character combined with superb technical ability, but ham- 
pered by a violent temper. Some of the balls that he sent down when 
really on his mettle have been as unplayable as any ever delivered. 

On the day when Surrey twice dismissed Yorkshire after them- 
selves having amassed some mammoth score, Lockwood bowled 
Lord Hawke with a ball that broke back after pitching six inches 
outside the off-stump. With that appreciation for ability in oppo- 
nents which helps to make him so beloved, the Yorkshire captain 
said to Lockwood as he passed him on the way to the pavilion : 

** That was a pretty good one.” 

“Yes, it was a sneezer,” replied the other grimly as he inwardly 
hoped to repeat it—which he did, for it was his day and he had found 
his spot. 

I have been told by grumblers in the pavilion—and what 
pavilion is free from them ?—of county teams without a single man 
born in the county. Having myself studied the pages of Wisden, I 
can assert that I have never come across such a side. Worcester- 
shire, when rather short of Fosters, has occasionally shown a some- 
what large majority of residents over natives in the composition of 
its eleven, and Leicestershire owes something to the acquired nature, 
as Messrs. de Trafford, V. F. S. Crawford, with Whiteside and Gill, 
amongst others, are thus supplied. 
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At one time it looked as though Australian cricketers tried to 
obtain places on tours to this country in order to settle down to 
qualify here. That, however, was a passing phase, for after the com- 
plete failure of Mr. J. J. Ferris in county cricket when representing 
Gloucestershire a marked abatement was to be noticed. It is, 
however, no secret that inducements were held out to Mr. Victor 
Trumper to stay among us; but it is curious that the bulk of those 
professionals who, born in Australia, qualified for our counties 
have not participated in Colonial tours. An amusing incident, now 
probably forgotten, happened in 1878 when the first Australian team 
was playing at Lord’s and Gloucestershire at the Oval: Dr. E. M. 
Grace and Dr. W. G. Grace swooped down on Midwinter, the 
giant Colonial, and triumphantly bore him off in a four-wheeler to 
represent the county. Among Australians who have played for 
Universities, counties, or in other first-class fixtures on English sides, 
may be mentioned Messrs. F. R. Spofforth (Derbyshire), C. W. Rock 
(Cambridge and Warwickshire), J. J. Ferris (Gloucestershire), R. C. 
Ramsey (Cambridge and Gentlemen), H. H. Massie (Gentlemen v. I 
Z.), H. Hale (Gloucestershire and Cambridge), W. L. Murdoch 
(Sussex), R. J. Pope, G. L. Wilson (Sussex and Oxford), S. M. J. 
Woods (Cambridge and Somersetshire), Dr. R. Mac Donald 
(Leicestershire), L. O. S. Poidevin (Lancashire), as well as Midwinter 
(Gloucestershire), Tarrant, Trott, Roche, Phillips (Middlesex), 
O’Halloran (M.C.C.), Dwyer (Sussex), Cuffe (Worcestershire), and 
Kermode (Lancashire). 

Some in the foregoing list will never be forgotten as long as 
cricket is played, and it will be universally hoped that Mr. W. R. 
Murdoch, who last summer averaged 45 at Repton, will in first-class 
company prove ‘“‘a chip of the old block,” and for his father’s sake 
he is sure to get a full trial at Cambridge. It is only right that the 
sons and brothers of great cricketers should be repeatedly tried, 
cases in point being Messrs. W. G. Grace, junr., G. N. Foster, R.A. 
Studd, A. H. Hornby, and E. Rowley, some of whom have done 
extremely well. Ofcourse in the case of Mr. C. L. Townsend, the 
son has proved of finer cricket mettle than his father, Mr. F. Towns- 
end, who was a capital bat in the days when the Graces and 
Gloucestershire seemed more inseparably associated than the Fosters 
and Worcestershire are to-day. 

There is no need to tell tales out of school how fathers have at 
times tried to barter with committees that if their sons play for the 
county they should be provided for. Just as a few schoolmasters 
owe their billets to their skill in cricket, so a very few amateurs have 
obtained excellent positions because they happened to be adepts in 
the game ; but it must be borne in mind that in nearly every case 
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they have proved worthy of the offices in which they found them- 
selves, and merit has justified what was first given through enthu- 
siasm for their prowess. On the whole a considerable percentage 
of prominent men have been in their time enthusiastic cricketers, 
and many an earnest worker has all his life been strengthened 
because for a longer or shorter time he has participated in first-class 
fixtures. 

One of the least conventional appearances by qualification was 
that of Alfred Shaw for Sussex. He himself wrote: ‘“ It must have 
seemed strange to the cricketing public that a man of fifty-two 
should, after seven years’ absence from first-class cricket, reappear 
with an adopted county. It appeared strange to myselfat the time, 
nor was it without some qualms of conscience that I donned flannels 
on behalf of a county in which I was not born.’ Yet that season, 
1895, he headed the Sussex bowling averages with 41 wickets at a 
cost of a little over 12 runs each. One curious thing was that in the 
match in which he reappeared, v. Lancashire at Old Trafford, when 
Mr. W. Newham made a wonderful score of 110 right through 
the Sussex first innings, no one else obtained double figures until 
Shaw came in last and made 16, by his defence allowing the county 
secretary to run into the coveted century. When he and Walter 
Humphries started the bowling in one match in 1896, the united 
ages of the two in charge of the attack was one hundred. Even in 
the days of old Clarke such a record as this was probably not 
created in county cricket. 

There is not the least doubt that Lockwood and Sharpe would 
have gone to Sussex instead of to Surrey had sufficient inducement 
been offered, but at that time Lord Sheffield wielded financial 
authority, and in the most sportsmanlike way he desired to train up 
Sussex-born men. Still, it is only just to Alfred Shaw’s discrimina- 
tion to ascribe to him the acquisition by the southern executive of 
Marlow, George Bean, Killick, and Relf. Three tables of qualifica- 
tions having already appeared in this article; a fourth shall not be 
added for Sussex, though it might show nearly a baker’s dozen; nor 
would Warwickshire, especially at the outset of its first-class career, 
fall much behind. 

One of the landmarks in any vista of qualification must be the 
temporary excitement that was caused by the prospect of Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren throwing in his lot with Hampshire. Lancashire were, 
however, far too proud of the old Harrovian to let him go, in which 
they were more fortunate than Worcestershire, who had to see 
Mr. W. H. B. Evans appear in the southern side. In recent years it is 
a nice point whether Gloucestershire, Middlesex, or Hampshire have 
played a greater number of individuals; but whereas the two former 
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in August at least have regular sides, the Hampshire eleven seems 
almost kaleidoscopic in its variations. Braund’s possibly offers the 
very best illustration of a deliberate and thoroughly justifiable 
transference. As had been the case with Brockwell, Braund for a 
~ long while hung on the fringe of the Surrey eleven, and in his 
instance there seemed no possibility of getting a permanent place. A 
selection committee naturally prefer trying a colt to giving a further 
trial to a man whose capacity they consider has been more or less 
approved in previous summers. Few things are so difficult as to 
judge comparative merit in cricketers not yet accustomed to play 
under first-class conditions. 

Rhodes and Cordingley were both brought up to Lord’s in May 
1898, and the Hon. F. S. Jackson had a few balls from each to see 
which should be given the last place for Yorkshire v. M.C.C. He 
selected Rhodes, though not then foreseeing what a gap lay between 
him and the other. Sussex eventually effected a transfer of the 
latter, but without satisfactory result. The old Surrey selection 
committee have before now heard some severe rebukes, but it would 
be extreme to lay to their charge heavy blame in the case of Braund. 
There are often on the fringe of county cricket youngsters who can 
field smartly, make a few runs in good style, and bowl a bit. Occa- 
sionally one seems to obtain that almost indefinable something which 
makes him first-class. Many transfers are effected in the hope of 
finding this. In Braund’s case, as in that of Lees, eventual triumph 
rewarded the county with the foresight and the available cash. 

Other colonies besides Australia have given England a goodly 
quota of cricketers. The West Indies claim Mr. P. F. Warner, and 
during the tour of 1g0o0 in this country the side was much dis- 
appointed at his not assisting them on an occasion when he had 
three spare days. After that tour, Mr. Ollivierre remained in 
England to support Derbyshire. He was by general consent the best 
bat, and in 1904 he headed the county averages, scoring 321 for 
once out v. Essex. Few batsmen are more essentially hard-wicket 
cricketers. South Africa gave Hampshire Llewellyn, a cricketer 
who at first seemed another George Lohmann; but, perhaps slightly 
too sensitive for the struggle, almost too keen for the fray, his sub- 
sequent all-round form has fallen below the standard he himself gave 
us reason to anticipate. Mr. R. O. Schwarz, of course, learnt his 
cricket at St. Paul’s, but it is permissible to say that he evolved his 
swerves from his own intuition after seeing those of Mr. B. J. T. 
Bosanquet. To call him a slavish imitator would be to detract from 
his marked originality. Few brighter bats come into county cricket 
the holiday time than Mr. C. O. H. Sewell, who never found the 
transference from matting to grass wickets affecting his vivacity 
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as arun-getter. It is a matter for regret that his name has not 
figured in representative matches. In the series of Test Matches just 
played in South Africa, Vogler, who has represented the Colonies, is 
qualifying for Middlesex. 

It must not be forgotten that change of county among amateurs 
is due to the fact of their cricket being an agreeable feature in an 
existence which has necessitated a transference of residence. An 
illustration is afforded by the case of Major Hedley, R.E., who has 
represented Kent, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Hampshire in the 
course of his military occupations. The only amateur in modern 
cricket who has played for four first-class counties is Mr. G. N. Wyatt, 
who has turned out for Kent, Gloucestershire, Surrey, and Sussex. 
In the days before the restriction was so careful, Southerton, for 
example, must have played for nearly all the southern shires. 
Lord Dalmeny, M.P., is the youngest cricketer who has represented 
three counties, as he appeared for Bucks, Middlesex, and Surrey 
before he was twenty-three. The late Mr. J. S. Russel told me that 
he fancied his own case was unique, for he had in turn played for 
the Gentlemen of Ireland, the Gentlemen of Scotland, and the 
Gentlemen of England. A certain laxity has always been shown in 
making up Scotch teams against the Australians; for example, 
in 1880 the present Lord Darnley, then playing for Kent, and 
Mr. A. G. Steel, then representing Lancashire, both played at 
Edinburgh, whilst last summer Lord Dalmeny added yet a fourth ° 
to his geographical appearances, and Mr. Gregor MacGregor, the 
Middlesex captain, kept wicket, under the birth qualification of 
course. 

Others who have played for three counties are Rev. R. T. 
Thornton (Devonshire, Kent, and Wiltshire), Messrs. A. H. Heath 
(Gloucestershire, Middlesex, and Staffordshire), J. Cranston (Glouces- 
tershire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire), A. P. Lucas (Surrey, 
Middlesex, and Essex), G. W. Hillyard (Middlesex, Herts, and 
Leicestershire), O. G. Radcliffe (Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Wiltshire), G. Strachan (Gloucestershire, Surrey, and Middlesex), 
with S. F. Barnes (Warwickshire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire), 
Bowley (Northants, Surrey, and Dorsetshire), F. H. Sugg (Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Lancashire), Hallam (Leicestershire, Lancashire, and 
Notts), and Diver (Surrey, Warwickshire, and South Wales, having 
been born in Cambridgeshire). It is noticeable that of these only 
four were chiefly valued for their bowling. Of the twelve, four have 
been chosen for England, and the majority have at one time or 
another figured in Gentlemen v. Players, whilst Mr. A. P. Lucas, 
Mr. O. G. Radcliffe, and Barnes have been on tour in Australia. 

Considerable research has revealed no previous attempt to deal 
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with a topic that is always with cricketers. If a freshman at a 
University shows promising form it is wonderful how quickly he is 
snapped up by some county. When Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower was 
at Oxford, he had practically his choice to throw in his lot with 
Kent or Surrey, with what seemed reversionship of either county 
captaincy. It has also been told me—I know not with what 
accuracy—that before Northamptonshire became first class efforts 
were made to purchase the services of Thompson on behalf of a 
county further south. Certainly that professional had no reason to 
complain that his cricket was not appreciated, a remark also apply- 
ing to the late Mr. Lucius Gwynne and Mr. Ross from Ireland. 
Still, these are exceptions, and it is only natural that for representa- 
tive cricket those accustomed to participate in big matches should 
have the preference. When in England Mr. F. H. Bohlen, the 
American bat, has often played for M.C.C.; and the great Australian 
Mr. H. H. Massie appeared in the Jubilee Match of I Zingari. 

From an Australian correspondent comes the story—judging by 
form it must be fable—that in March 1905, when Mr. P. H. Newland 
sailed for England, he is reported to have observed that possibly he 
might settle down if some county wanted him over here. Even to 
have brought him as reserve wicket-keeper shows how seriously the 
colonial managers under-estimated our standard with the gloves. 
Certainly no second eleven would find a place for ‘*the stumper 
from Adelaide.” Mr. Kelly’s marvellous immunity from injury had 
materially jeopardised the repute of Mr. A. E. Johns in this country, 
but last tour it undoubtedly contributed to stave off disaster. 

If natural curiosity was baffled over the details of the meeting 
of the Advisory County Committee at Lord’s on March 27, it is 
only right and proper that the proceedings should be private, in 
order that the delegates can fearlessly and frankly express their views 
without fear of misrepresentation through compulsory abbreviation 
in reporting. In the official minutes, however, it is stated that the 
revision of the rules concerning qualification was discussed and the 
whole matter referred to the M.C.C. committee with a request to 
them to revise them where necessary. This is a most sensible course 
of action, and the present article, whilst reviewing the recent aspect 
of this topical subject, in no way endeavours to decide what is now 
sub judice. On the whole it may be said that among a large per- 
centage of good an occasional leaven of evil creates a dispropor- 
tionate amount of friction which some more stringent legislation is 
calculated to arrest; but qualification remains a most difficult 
problem. 
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FALCONERS AND ATTENDANTS 


FALCONRY IN THE FAR EAST 


BY F. J. NORMAN 


Jupcinc by the amount and character of the literature they pos- 
sess, falconry must have been held in notably high repute by the 
Japanese at no very distant date. But, like so many other things 
Japanese, this grandest of all old sports is now pretty nigh defunct 
among them, and for this there can be little doubt the revolution of 
1868 is mainly, if not entirely, responsible. For as it brought about 
the abolition of the feudal system, so long in vogue in that country, 
it also brought about the abolition of those chances for a country 
life the nobles of Japan once enjoyed, and without which this sport 
can never be pursued aright. Many of the older nobles and 
samurai, however, still keep hawks ; but more, I fancy, because of the 
atmosphere of romance and chivalry encircling the bird than for 
any more tangible purpose. 


The illustrations accompanying this artic’e were taken fvom an old dado or frieze, depicting 
the tale of a day's hawking in Japan of the Tenmei era, or in other words of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The artist responsible fer the work was one Ohio, and quite a famous 
man of his time. Though stained and worm-eaten, the c lours on the scroll, some thirty or more 
feet in length, ave still marvellously fresh and beautiful. 
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One such old friend of mine, a great authority upon the pur- 
suits and pastimes of the bushi, or warrior class of old Japan, 
who went in very extensively for rockwork in his garden, used to 
keep a magnificent specimen of a large fish-hawk, or osprey, 
tethered to a huge boulder of granite that projected over his orna- 
mental waters. The effect, especially when his tame carp and 
tortoise were driven past the base of the rock, was really superb. 
The fierce and wild excitement of the bird, and the attitudes that 
excitement induced it to strike, were an ever-fruitful source of 
interest to the dear old man; for, though more than usually well 
endowed with this world’s wealth, he was an artist by occupation, 
and one, moreover, who devoted his whole time and attention to 
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the depicting of hawks and eagles alone. Seated in his little studio, 
the most elaborately rustic affair imaginable, he would study, brush 
in hand, every move of the bird, and when something particularly 
striking took his fancy it was immediately, and with rare skill and 
rapidity, transferred to his Japanese equivalent of a canvas. The 
result was, as will be understood by anyone possessing the slightest 
knowledge of Far Eastern art, that my old friend’s hawks and 
eagles simply lived upon his canvases; and, though I often examined 
his sketches, I never saw two of them representing a hawk in exactly 
the same position; and yet one often hears people declare that 
Japanese art is conventional and untrue to nature. 
OO2 
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Other old friends of mine also kept hawks—men of the same 
good old school in contradistinction to the o’er pushful and too 
often anything but interesting species who now rule and guide the 
destinies of their native land, but who, while they undoubtedly have 
contributed much towards its advancement along worldly lines, 
have, on the other hand, left undone much that helped to make 
the Japan of their fathers’ days, if not actually the land of chivalry, 
at least so of romance and interest. But it was my grand old 
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hatamoto, or retainer-noble of the Tokugawa clan, who taught me 
all I ever learnt about falconry as it was pursued in Japan, and, it 
may also be added, about many other no less interesting subjects 
pertaining to the sports, manners, and customs of its people. Just 
how we drifted into friendship I can scarcely say; for, like the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, my old friend was by no means 
a lover or admirer of Western folk. I met him first, if I remember 
aright, at a semi-private fencing tourney in which I had been 
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invited to take a part ; and it was perhaps that fact, and that I had 
spent some years in India prior to my arrival in Japan, that attracted 
his attention towards me. For I must here explain that all Japanese 
take a keen interest in everything relating to India; and no wonder, 
considering the great benefits that have been conferred upon their 
country by the introduction of Buddhism into it. It not only made 
scholars and gentlemen of their old-time warrior class, but so 
softened and refined the amenities of life in old Japan that her 
artists now stand second to none in their own peculiar lines. 
Inviting me to call upon him, I did so, and as I had seena 
little hawking in India when acting as a sort of tutor-companion to 
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the late Maharana of Dholepore, we very naturally foregathered 
over the subject. From all he told me I judge the sport was intro- 
duced into Japan from China; but, taking into consideration the 
enclosed and general woodland nature of the country prevailing in 
the former empire, I hardly think the Japanese were ever such keen or 
skilful falconers as the Manchus have always been, and undoubtedly 
are still. On the other hand, though necessarily based and built 
upon the same governing ideas, the hawking furniture my old friend 
used to take such a pride and delight in showing me was immeasur- 
ably superior to anything of the kind I ever saw in China. Being 
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an exotic sport, however, only the highest classes in Japan could 
ever have gone in for falconry, while from what I have seen even 
the poorest of the poor pursue it at times in China, at least in 
Northern China. There lived, for instance, close to the old obser- 
vatory in Peking, which the “ mailed-fist ’ expedition of Ger- 
many so ruthlessly destroyed, an old Manchu bannerman; and 
though one of the dirtiest individuals I ever came across, he was 
without doubt as keen and skilful a falconer as ever lived. That his 
methods were hardly of a high sporting order may be inferred from 
the fact that he flew his birds for profit, and I have seen him bring 
to bag no fewer than five or six pigeons within the space of that 
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half-hour immediately prior to and following the setting of the sun, 
during which all sensible birds are hieing thernselves home to their 
roosting places. He would station himself on the Tartar city wall, 
just behind the parapet and close to one of the embrasures, and 
when a homeward-bound blue-rock came within reach he would 
literally hurl his hawk at it. How that bird, a species of sparrow- 
hawk, recovered his wing in time to make good his grip on his quarry 
(for a strike in the ordinary sense of the term it certainly was not) 
was always a wonder and surprise to me. But he had other methods 
also, and certainly not the least interesting was the way he flew a 
tiny hobby at such small game as sparrows, linnets, and hoopoes. 
Seeing, say, a sparrow, he would stalk it till he came within some 
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twenty paces from it; then, casting off his hobby—which I may here 
remark had a long, thin, and exceedingly light leash or guide-line of 
silk attached to its jesses—he would watch intently; and if in his 
opinion the quarry was likely to get away, he would check the flight 
of his little pet—and a jollier and dearer little pet in the shape of 
hawk’s flesh surely never lived than that sime little hobby. 

That the Northern Chinese fly their birds at higher and nobler 
game than pigeons and sparrows I have also been witness of, for I 
once saw a hawking party of them kill a hare, and if necessities of 
travel and time had not prevented me I would doubtless have seen 
them kill some wild ducks. That they train falcons and eagles for 
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killing deer, foxes, and even wolves, there exists ample evidence to 
prove. Indeed, | believe I am not far out in stating that quite a 
large proportion of the smaller fur-bearing animals, such as silver 
foxes, sables, etc., which abound in the northern confines of the 
Chinese empire, are taken by Mongolian and Manchu hunters with 
the aid of falcons. With one of their trained eagles I once had 
quite an exciting five-minutes’ adventure. I was walking home on 
top of the city wall at Peking, when all of a sudden I felt and heard 
a sort of soft, soughing wind overhead, accompanied by a faint tink- 
ling; and there, poised in air, some eight or ten feet above me, was 
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the grandest specimen of bird life | had ever seen. That it was an 
escaped bird I saw at once, for it had both jesses and rings on its 
legs; but this fact was not quite so reassuring as it might be sup- 
posed. I am an old traveller, and have mixed much with all sorts 
of queer and rough folk, and in the courtyard of a Hyderabad sirdar 
I once saw a bearkute, that giant eagle of Central Asia, attack and 
demolish a big pariah dog. The absurd ease with which it did this 
last, and the awful tearing wounds it inflicted upon the poor beast, 
showed only too well what a verv nasty customer an eagle would be 
to a man if it but attacked him in real earnest. Backing into the 
parapet and with eyes fixed on the bird, I awaited developments ; 
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fortunately, however, these were of anything but a disagreeable 
nature. For, flying some fifty yards further on, the bird landed upon 
the wall; but when I advanced and came within a few paces of it 
away it flew, perching at last on top of one of the great gateways. 
Just how to describe it is an impossibility, for it was late in the 
evening and quite dark, and I was perhaps more engaged with the 
idea of capturing it than anything else. 

To revert, however, to the subject of falconry in Japan. The 
Japanese appear not to have gone in much for eyesses, for of keeping 
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them on hack they seem to have known nothing, and so we may 
conclude the majority of birds they possessed were passage-hawks. 
Some few of these were apparently imported from China, others 
from Korea, but they generally came from the most northerly of the 
islands that then went to make up the Japanese empire. Mochi, 
that wonderfully effective Japanese equivalent of our bird-lime, 
evidently played a leading part in the capture of these passage-hawks, 
but nets and traps were also employed for this purpose. As they 
always kept their birds weathered in quarters lying in close conjunc- 
tion with their household offices, in full view of everything that 
went on in them, their hawks were rendered remarkably tame. 


This weathering, or tethering of the birds in the open, was 
carried out as follows :-—Their screen-perches were hurdle-like fenc- 
ings made of slender twigs of heather, with a pole of rough timber 
running along the top, or perch side, and their block-perches were 
more often of stone than wood. That the first were just as effective 
as our canvas-screens for the purpose they were meant for there can 
be no doubt; and as for the second they would appear to have been 
infinitely superior to our wooden block-perches, for a hawk could 
literally manicure its talons upon one of them. Both styles of 
perches were easily removable, but under no conditions were they 
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ever placed under a roof, the Japanese believing in an altogether 
out-of-doors life for their birds. 

As regards the tackle they used, it necessarily differed but little 
in design from that which has been so long in use in Europe, and it 
may also be said in other parts of Asia too, but with them silk was 
as often employed as leather for the making of it. Their jesses were 
in all essentials identical with ours, but their leashes were always of 
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silk, and the only way in which their hoods differed from ours was 
in the extra amount of finish and ornamentation. Indeed, I feel 
sure the now famous Dutch hood is of Japanese design (for the fact 
must not be lost sight of that for close on two centuries the Dutch 
were the only outside people, with the exception of some few Chinese, 
who had any dealings with the Japanese), it being too like it to be 
of a distinctly different origin. 
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Unlike the Chinese and other people, the Japanese appear not 
to have gone in very extensively for rings or bells for their hawks 
and falcons, though they were, if anything, more prone than others 
to the decking them out with tassels of silk and other ornamenta- 
tions. Apropos of this subject of bells and rings it may interest 
people at home to know that the Pekingese, and I believe for the 
matter of that other Chinese also, fasten little whistles on the wings 
of their favourite pigeons as a safeguard against hawks and other 
birds of prey. These whistles are of all shapes, and emit a wonder- 
ful variety of sounds, some shrilly penetrating, while others are softly 
flute-like. They are mostly made from tiny gourds, grown especially 
for the purpose, but some few from reeds, and are fastened to the 
outside of the pigeon’s wings. 
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QUEEN'S PARK RACE TRACK AND STAND 
(Photograph by Whiteman, Port of Spain, Trinidad) 


RACING IN THE WEST INDIES 


BY CAPTAIN W. J. P. BENSON 


Or all the islands of the West Indies, horse-racing thrives only 
in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Grenada, and St. Lucia. Each 
island has its own Jockey Club, or Turf Club, or Racing Association. 
In Jamaica there are four distinct associations, in Grenada two, in 
Trinidad two of any importance, though there are one or two minor 
ones ; in Barbados one, and one also in St. Lucia. They are practically 
limited liability companies—at least, in Jamaica they are—each with 
a committee making its own rules, and electing its stewards, judge, 
starter, clerk of the course, etc., for each meeting. English Jockey 
Club rules are adhered to in the main, with certain additions and 
alterations to suit the local conditions. The decision of the local 
stewards is final, there being no body like our Jockey Club which 
governs the rules of racing and to which appeals can be made. 

The “roar of the ring” is unknown in these Isles of the West. 
Even money the field!’ ‘Two to one bar one!” and ‘ Four to 
one bar two!” would be Greek to the average West Indian. He is 
content with his Totalisator or Pari-Mutuel, and he “ backs his fancy” 
for a win only, as place-betting is as unknown as the bookmaker. 
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The jockeys are, with one or two exceptions, coloured; and 
they ride more with their heels than their heads. All the courses 
are circular, and vary from six and a half furlongs to a mile and a 
quarter in circumference. 

Jamaica, as possessing the best class of horses, stands foremost. 
As I have already stated, there are four racing associations in 
Jamaica, of which the Kingston Race Stand Company is the oldest. 
Two meetings of two days each are held under its auspices, in 
August and December, the latter being the principal fixture. The 
public have free access to the course, which has an excellent grand 


BRIGHT DAY, A NATIVE-BRED RACEHORSE—JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


(Photograph by A, Duperly and Sons, Kingston, Jamaica) 


stand. The newly-formed Jamaica Jockey Club holds two meetings, 
one at Easter and the other on November g and 10, at Cumberland 
Pen, an enclosed course with capital going. The Jamaica Turf 
Club holds a meeting at Kingston on Whit-Monday. They rent 
the Kingston Race Stand Company’s premises. There is also a 
small meeting at Montego Bay, in the middle of August, under the 
auspices of the St. James Jockey Club. 

The majority of the races are handicaps open to horses of all 
ages and heights, and the original weights hold good, despite 
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non-acceptances. In weight-for-age races the English Jockey Club 
scale is used; there is also an allowance of 4 1b. for every half-inch 
under 14.2 hands. The penalties are 3b. for first win, 7 lb. for 
the second win, and 10 |b. for the third, though these weights are some- 
times altered to 3lb., 5lb., and 7 lb. respectively. At the December 
meeting of the Kingston Race Stand Club there are two two-year- 
old races for horses bred in the island, weight for age and penalties, 
the distance being one mile. The Governor also gives a cup at 
this meeting. 

Jamaican horses are faster, of greater stamina, and better- 
looking than any in the other islands. They are the progeny of 
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THE GRAND STAND, QUEEN’S PARK, PORT OF SPAIN 


(Photograph by Jacobsen, Port of Spain, Trinidad) 


imported English sires, and generally of imported English mares, 
all thoroughbred. These animals are severely handicapped in 
the other islands, having to give 14lb. to Creole horses (by 
Creole is meant horses and ponies foaled in the West Indies, 
and British Guiana, barring Jamaica). Jamaican ponies and half- 
bred Jamaican horses allow Creoles 7 1b. The principal owners 
in Jamaica are Mr. E. Verley, Mr. J. V. Calder, Mr. A. Henrique, 
and Mr. Leahong, who train their own horses. 

In Trinidad there are two racing associations, the Trinidad 
Turf Club and the Arima Turf Club. The latter holds a two days’ 
meeting in August or September of each year on the Arima 
savannah. The former and more important club holds two 
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meetings of two days each in July and December, on the beautiful 
savannah at Queen’s Park, Port of Spain. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more lovely than the look-out from the grand stand: the 
wide savannah, bordered by trees which half conceal the white and 
delicately-tinted facades of the beautiful West Indian houses; here 
and there, bright spots amidst the green, are splashes of the bright 
scarlet flowers of the flamboyant trees; then away in front, rising, 
it would seem, from the edge of the savannah, are high verdure-clad 
hills, the whole surmounted by a sky of wonderful blue. 

The class of horses in Trinidad, whilst not so good as in 
Jamaica, is nevertheless not to be despised. There are weight-for- 


THE PADDOCK, QUEEN'S PARK, PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD TURF CLUB 
(Photograph by Jacobsen, Port of Spain, Trinidad) 


age and weight-for-height races, and handicaps open to all horses. 
The Trinidad Turf Club Stakes is generally worth some £400, 
of which $200 goes to the owner of the second horse. The Club 
Handicap is rarely worth less than £250, with $100 for the 
second horse. Both these races take place at the December 
meeting. A gentleman’s ticket admitting to the race stand for two 
days costs £1, and ladies are admitted for 5s. The public have free 
access to other parts of the course. The principal owners are 
Messrs. Borde, G. M. Boyack, E. A. Robinson, and Dr. Farnum. 
In Barbados a new Barbados Turf Club has just been 
founded, under whose authority a two days’ meeting is held in 
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June and December. The rules and conditions of racing are 
practically the same as in Trinidad, and this applies also to Grenada 
and St. Lucia. The principal owners are Messrs. D. C. Da Costa 
junior, J. Crawford, and E. A. Goodridge. 

The jockeys are mostly native, with one or two “ Indians,” 
and one English jockey, Payne by name, an apprentice from 
Alec Taylor’s stable. He has raced in Demerara, Trinidad, Grenada, 
and St. Lucia, generally getting all the principal mounts. He is 
streets ahead of any other jockey. The Governor of the island 
generally gives a cup, as also do Mr. Bert de Lamarre (the Colony’s 


A FINISH—TRINIDAD 1URF CLUB RACES 
(Photograph by Jacobsen, Port of Spain, Trinidad) 


Cup) and Mr. Martinez. The club has its own stand, but other 
temporary stands are erected by private individuals and speculators. 

The Grenada Race Club and St. Andrew’s Racing Club 
are the two racing associations of the beautiful Isle of Grenada. 
The former has a large and influential membership, and is the 
result of the efforts of Mr. E. M. de Freitas. Prizes are given both 
for native and imported ponies, and the Governor gives a cup. 
They have only one meeting a year, and that generally in May. 
There is great rivalry between this club and the St. Andrew’s 
Racing Club. The old St. Andrew’s Club was, prior to 
Mr. E. M. de Freitas’s famous challenge, the only racing club 
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in the island; but it had been defunct some time when in 1904 the 
club was reconstituted, and is now, thanks to Mr. H. Astley 
Berkeley, the hon. secretary of the club, in a most flourishing 
condition. 

Just a word as to the best time to visit the West Indies : In the 
winter, when the raw, damp cold and the choking, blinding fog can 
be exchanged for the azure skies, the dry atmosphere, the warmth, 


LITTLE SISTER, WITH TEMPLETON GALT UP 
(Photograph by Jacobsen, Port of Spatn, Trinidad) 


the tropical glories of ‘‘those blest isles’’ in the Caribbean Sea. 
It is a delightful voyage out from Southampton, the morning of 
the twelfth day sees one at Barbados, and the next morning at 
Trinidad, where cruising yachts are awaiting the arrival of the 
English mail, to carry passengers to all the other islands. 
Pleasure? Indeed, yes! If you have never been to the West 
Indies, there is a treat in store for you. 
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FLIES—FACTS AND FANCIES 
BY CLIFFORD CORDLEY 


THE much-threshed but not completely garnered question of 
artificial flies for angling, we may, for convenience, regard from 
two broad and utterly opposite standpoints: that of the deceiver, 
and that of the attractor. The former professes to—strives to— 
imitate nature; the latter relies chiefly upon the presentment of a 
gaudy lure, semblant of nothing in creation, or of something un- 
seasonable. 

The disquisition following, though applying generally to 
salmon, grayling, chub, and indeed all fish which feed either wholly 
or in part upon insects, is designed mainly for the consideration 
of fly-fishers for common trout (Salmo fario). 

We will begin by regarding the position as it might be stated 
by one of the ‘‘ chuck-and-chance-it ” school. This witness depones 
that, at the time when most trout are caught—when streams are 
voluminous and tinged with fulvous or rufous hues—the water is 
in such a state that the fish cannot distinguish anything more than 
a general form. The trout perceives something fall on the water, 
supposes it to be a fly (or something edible), darts forward to seize 
it, under the impulse of appetite, and waits not to scrutinise the 
species. After a few casts, the deceptive lure, however neatly 
dressed, bears but a very remote resemblance to its pretended proto- 
type; and it is questionable whether a trout, when the water is at all 
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discoloured, or ruffled by a breeze, can distinguish the colour of 
the fly which he prehends. The old maxim, that ‘ to catch trout 
the flies ought to be dressed exactly in imitation of such natural 
insects as are then to be found near the water,”’ has no foundation in 
truth; for most trout are caught by simulated flies which least 
resemble such as are found in nature. The prime object is to have 
flies formed of materials that are of the least possible weight, and do 
not absorb much water; and the smaller they are (generally), pro- 
vided the hook will bear the weight of the fish and carry out the gut, 
so much the better. Salmon have been killed on a midge, and 
trout creeled with a fly—if fly it could be called—formed of the leaf 
and yellow blossom of the broom. 

Let any angler who puts faith in the maxim above noticed 
look at one of his resplendent flies when wet, through a large glass 
of rather clouded water in a state of motion, and let him distin- 
guish his favourite bits of green, blue, and yellow, if he can; then 
let him show his book of pretended fac-similes to an entomologist, 
and it will certainly puzzle the learned savant to decide their 
species. 

Again, take any standard fly, whether designed as an imitation 
of a natural, or a nondescript ‘‘ fancy ”’ confection. Take a red- 
spinner, a Wickham, a cinnamon, or a grannom. Get a specimen 
of one of these from half-a-dozen different shops, and you will have 
six marked variants of the same (presumed) article. 

Let us put into words the opinions of another infidel, or un- 
orthodox practitioner. The anxiety which the great majority of 
anglers manifest to obtain possession of the counterfeit of the 
particular insect on the water—ransacking their voluminous books 
for the nearest resemblance to it, under a notion that nothing 
but a near resemblance will take fish—is in general unnecessary and 
vain ; any other fly in the wallet being at the moment probably as 
good and effective, although having little similarity (or being, indeed, 
antithetically dissimilar) to the particular natural insect that is then 
out. It is to be contended that if a party of anglers go out 
together, on neighbouring streams, or on various portions of the 
same stream, being equally skilful, careful, and persevering, they 
shall all take fish, nor shall any one of them ina marked degree 
surpass the others, although each man may have been obtruding 
flies unlike those of his fellows. It may be laid down that to 
adopt any specific fly at one season of the year, and to reject it 
at another, is to show much more nicety and discrimination than 
the fish ordinarily do themselves. The fact is that fish attack 
almost everything that has life, or the appearance of life; a proof 
of this being furnished by cutting open the distended stomach of 
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a feeding trout, which will be found to contain every variety of 
aliment that the water affords him. 

To the postulate above advanced, there may be the exception 
of the may-fly, drake, or Ephemera vulgata, at the end of May and 
the beginning of June, as regards some, but not all, waters. Even 
then, however, trout have been found to rise at duns, caperers, hare’s 
ears, quill gnats, yellow sallies, and what not “ oddments.” 

Take a personal experience. Once, late in the may-fly season, 
when great numbers of drakes, apparently in almost a lifeless state, 
were on the water, the trout, glutted by its abundance, wholly 
rejected the artificial presentment of the dainty in question. I put 
on a coch-y-bonddu, which was taken freely. 

Let us hear another Philistine. This man tells us, in effect, 
that most anglers, including old hands, have their pet “killers,” 
the pattern of which they sometimes cherish as a profound and 
sacred mystery—as an heirloom. They will tell you that they 
have found it successful when all other lures have failed. Now, 
the fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that hardly any two 
sportsmen agree in the choice of their favourites, and that there are 
nearly as many of these wonder-workers as there are fishermen. 
The truth appears to be that the despised flies have been em- 
ployed at times when the fish were not moving, and the one 
happening to be in use at the moment they began to sport 
achieved a factitious fame. Had the angler kept on with the fly 
that in a different period of the day was unsuccessful he would 
probably, nay, almost assuredly, have found it to answer as well as 
the other; and if his favourite had been in use on the former 
occasion it would have been numbered with the “also ran.” 

This question should be practically tested. ‘‘ But who,” you 
might demand, “‘ would think of taking off a fly with which he was 
loading his creel, for the purpose of instituting a trial whether some 
other might not succeed equally ?” 

Well, for purposes of experiment, I have essayed quick-change 
movements. Only this spring, fishing a lovely streamlet in South 
Devon, I found the trout “‘ going for” a blue upright freely and 
boldly. This was my stretcher. In place of it I put up a red- 
spinner; and still they came, like bull-dogs. Then, removing both 
blue upright and redspinner, I tossed to them a cast composed of 
three March browns; and until the sun began to sink towards the 
western heights the fish gaily attacked the March browns. They 
were feeding—“‘ sporting on the job.” 

Once more we hear, in paraphrase, the sentiments of an ex- 
pert who has been consulted. This sportsman avers: With trout, 
you must be exact (more or less) as to colour, yea, shade; but in 
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making salmon-flies everything depends on the mode in which 
the materials are worked up; the appearance of life, which, from 
the manner in which the wings, in particular, are put on, is given 
in the motion we communicate by the play of the rod—the humour- 
ing. And as to size of trout-flies, save early and late, save in dull 
weather and dark water (it is a question of light), small flies are to 
be preferred. Large flies attract a fish’s attention, perhaps induce 
him to rise, while it is the lesser ones that he inclines to mouth. 
When a fish rises he is more or less on the feed at that time, and 
perhaps at the moment when your fly engages his observation he 
is already half-satiated with other food. But supposing him to be 
commencing his meal, then, if we can argue from analogy, or judge 
by our own appetite—are not several small morsels more tempting 
than one large lump? 

Audi alteram partem, briefly. Talk not to me (says “‘ Verisimilis ’’) 
of the same flies pleasing the trout from Lady Day to Michaelmas, 
much less of the futility of dressing your lures in imitation of 
nature. These are convenient doctrines for the bungler, the duffer, 
the sciolist, the tiro. It is true that in rough weather and agitated 
water, in good order after rain, when it is clearing, the colour of 
the fly matters less than wont; but the true angler must be pre- 
pared for all weathers and for all waters, in all states; for cloudless 
skies, staring sun, and pellucid streams; and then, if he has not the 
right fly, he may throw his arms off without the chance of a rise, 
or cast in his hat to save the precious contents of his book. His 
tackle must be of the finest texture, and his collar stained to 
harmonise with the element. 

As regards the special mode of procedure upon small and rapid 
streams, such as the torrential waters of the moorland parts 
of Devon, Cutcliff has laid down the leading principles for all time. 

This high authority says: ‘‘As to the point of selection of 
the fancied fly, it appears the common belief that the trout are 
so extremely fastidious in the choice of their viands that for each 
particular meal, occurring at regular intervals, they demand some 
peculiarity in their food. . . . This view does certainly apply 
in some degree to the art of deceiving trout by artificial flies in 
ponds or any such deep and placid water; but as a principle to 
rely upon for success on rapid streams, is utterly fallacious, and the 
result of an imaginative theory, rather than correct deduction from 
observed facts. ... In large and comparatively quiet rivers the 
number of trout is proportionately small as compared with the 
amount of food to be obtained; they have there less competition, 
less pressure of the necessity to race or struggle for every mouthful. 

To capture such trout, we must make our baits as natural 
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as possible; imitate the exact fly which we have just seen one 
monster swallow; and avail ourselves of all favourable circum- 
stances as regards wind, weather, and water. 

‘In stilly waters, we should rely upon the deceptive power of 
the fly, and judge of the value of flies by their representation and 
exactness of similitude to the natural insect. Whereas in rapid 
streamlets we should rely mainly on our mode of using the artificial 
fly, whose good qualities would consist in the greater conspicuity, 
provided such did not so far exceed the likeness of anything natural 
and edible as to repel rather than attract and allure the trout.” 

He sums up pretty much as under :— 

Moorland trout, always necessarily in action, always wasting 
tissue, and compelled to snatch their food in frequent snacks rather 
than in occasional “‘ square meals” or ‘‘ blow-outs,”’ are ever hungry 
—ever inclined to feed and ‘‘ sport.” When that which appears to 
be esculent comes within their reach, they must, perforce, seize it 
promptly, or lose it altogether, whence they have but very brief 
opportunity for discrimination. 

Between two stools one falls; but between the two schools of 
fly theory there is safety. The one school consists of the imagists 
or deceivers, and the other of the iconoclasts or allurers. Taking 
this middle course, then, and summing up the position, that seems 
to be pretty much as follows :— 

Doubtless trout are not such entomologists as to be able to 
distinguish every kind of pterous insect—Diptera, Aptera, Lepidop- 
tera, Ephemera, etc.—that flutters upon and over the wave; nor 
are they such spoons as when feeding upon the luscious may-fly 
to take instead a lump of dubbing made up into a humble-bee 
bolus. This, then, may well be our practice: always to exhibit 
a fly made as nearly as possible in the likeness of current nature; 
for, if the fish care not that the fiction be closely resemblant of the 
fact, at least they cannot object to such similitude; and after all, 
when we have dubbed and warped, and furred, feathered, and 
tinselled to the utmost stretch of human skill and ingenuity, good- 
ness knows that the handiwork is unlike enough to the living model. 

There are, of course, contributory to success in angling with 
the fly, many points to be considered besides the lure—as the pre- 
sentation thereof, the attitude and demeanour of the man behind 
the rod, and so forth; but these are beyond the scope and design 
of the present article on Flies. 
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EATING ONE’S CAKE AND HAVING IT 
BY GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


For long years one of the best-known maxims of the ordinary 
Englishman has been that ‘‘ It’s impossible to eat your cake and 
have it,’”’ but I think that when the reader has read this article he 
will certainly allow that the celebrated proverb is not exactly accu- 
rate to-day, whatever it may have been in times past. The maxim 
is open to all sorts of explanations and constructions, though every- 
one knows what is its meaning in the generalsense. But one feature 
in the life of our chief schools will show it in a new light of 
which its originator never dreamt, and it can be clearly proved that 
it is possible to eat one’s cake—in a very literal sense—and yet to 
have it, or what is quite equal to it in value. 

Let me say at once that I am referring to the way in which the 
great public schools have dealt with the liking of boys for sweets, 
cakes, fruit, and other little luxuries. To meet this craving of the 
genus schoolboy nearly every big school has provided a “‘ tuck-shop ” 
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of its own, which not only supplies its boys, but often is patronised 
by masters and others. Some of the principal shops of this kind 
have been more than once described, and so we need not here go 
into any details of their appearance and arrangements, beyond 
showing more particularly the ingenious way they are managed, and 
the excellent results of such management. 

It has been made a definite rule at most great schools that the 
profits derived from the confectioner’s shop—which are often not by 
any means small—shall be apportioned annually to something or 
other connected with the games and sports of the school, which is 


THE FIVES-COURTS AT SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, BUILT FROM PROFITS 
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certainly a worthy way of dealing with them. One of the most suc- 
cessful of shops in thus helping athletics has been that at Hailey- 
bury. About £200 per annum has long been the amount of profit 
available for sport in various ways at this well-known school This 
large amount is doubtless due to the fact that masters and others 
largely deal at the place, owing to the lack of ordinary shops in the 
neighbourhood. 

What has Haileybury done with this large sum each year? It 
can show very practical uses made of the money. One year several 
fives-courts were re-floored; another, many cricket pitches were 
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returfed; the next, a goodly sum was contributed towards buying 
bats, cricket-balls, footballs, etc. So that, both from the large annual 
profits it receives from the shop, and from the splendid use it makes 
of them, Haileybury may well be placed very high up on the list of 
those schools which have discovered the method of ‘ eating one’s 
cake and still having it.” 

At some schools the boys are not allowed to buy anything in 
the nature of confectionery anywhere else except at the appointed 
shop. Of course the profits available at those places are more than 
those at schools where the shop has not the same monopoly. The 
latter is the case obtaining at Marlborough for example. Marl- 


THE SHOP, RADLEY COLLEGE, WHICH SUPPORTS THE SCHOOL GAMES 
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borough boys are not obliged to spend their money at their own 
shop. But, though its profits are thereby lessened, the shop con- 
tributes some proportion annually towards the games-fund of the 
college. It is not easy, however, to get an average of what such 
sum amounts to each year, because the money thus supplied is not 
kept separate from the general funds available for games. Yet 
Marlborough has much to thank the shop for as she looks placidly 
over her wide playing-fields, and her Rugby football owes not a little 
to this source. 

Shrewsbury is one of the finest examples of what good manage- 
ment can do in the way we are describing. No school has made 
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greater improvements on its playing-fields than Shrewsbury has done 
out of this fund. The famous school now located at Kingsland 
can boast that the provision of its new cricket-seats, the erection 
of its enlarged pavilion and fives-courts, are almost entirely due to 
the money thus obtained. Salopians not only patronise their own 
establishment for sweets, cakes, etc., but they patronise it well. 
Moreover they take a keen interest in the spending of the profits 
derived from the daily consumption of its dainties, and they are 
well backed up by their masters, who have drawn out some very 
salutary rules for conducting the business of the shop. One, to wit, 
that the shop is to be closed at least an hour before dinner. Thus is 
the greedy boy prevented from spoiling his appetite for that useful 
meal. 

Cheltenham College does not give all the profits of its shop to 
the cause of athletics, but the major portion of them are thus allo- 
cated nevertheless. No exact account is kept, however, of the 
special uses to which that money is put as opposed to the other 
money contributed to the same fund from various sources. Yet the 
profits materially help forward the cause that all Cheltenham 
schoolboys have at heart, viz., the pre-eminence of their particular 
school over its chief rivals at cricket, football, racquets, or other 
sports. 

Charterhouse, on the other hand, has pretty substantial results 
to show as evidence of how Carthusians spend their money at the 
celebrated sign of ‘‘ The Crown.” There is a very fine racquet-court 
at the Godalming school, which is always admired by visitors as well 
as by Old Carthusians. This court owes its origin to the funds 
provided by the popular establishment. Other equally substantial 
features to be seen on the playing-fields of Charterhouse, such as 
seats for cricket spectators, pavilion improvements, etc., have all 
sprung from the same source. Whilst most school shops are 
managed by a joint-committee of masters and upper-form boys, and 
others by school-monitors alone, ‘‘The Crown” has usually been 
solely under the direction of masters in the Charterhouse School. 
As to whether this system is quite as good as the other the writer does 
not care to express an opinion. But undoubtedly much success has 
followed the method in vogue at Godalming. 

Malvern College might, perhaps, make more of its shop, if I 
may be allowed to say so. Neither in external appearance nor in 
its position is it singularly attractive, and the profits it derives are 
certainly used for the general benefit of the school. But I believe they 
are not wholly, nor even to any large extent, devoted to the further- 
ance of athletics and games at Malvern. It may be, of course, that 
there is no necessity for such procedure at this school—that I cannot 
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say. All I have to do here is to put before the reader how the chief 
schools are acting in this respect. 

Radley College, on the contrary, spends all the money made 
out of the love of Radleians for sweets and cakes upon the improve- 
ment of the college playgrounds, and upon the aiding in divers 
ways of the various clubs for sports connected with the school. So 
charming is the park wherein Radley boys find recreation that one 
might well be forgiven for imagining that no improvements could be 
made there. Yet the college always finds uses for its shop profits in 
this way, and good uses too. 

Winchester differs from most public schools in many things, so 


AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE—GAMES SUPPORTED BY THE SHOP 


(Photograph by R. H. Northall, Winchester) 


it will cause little surprise to find that with regard to its shop the 
same remark applies. This shop, for instance, stands in a public 
street of the old city; it is under the control of a joint-committee of 
masters and boys; it deals in eatables alone, and sells its goods to 
others besides the people connected with the school. 

If a Wykehamist wants a toothbrush he cannot, as a Rossall boy 
can, buy it at the school shop. If he wants a jersey, the shop does 
not sell it. If he wants picture-postcards, stamps, etc., he must not, 
like the Christ’s Hospital youth, go to the place of fruit, cakes, etc., 
for such things. His shop is managed on commercial principles, 
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contending with others in the same street. Part of its profits may 
be given to the funds for games at the school, but outsiders help 
to provide those profits as well as the Wykehamists themselves. 
The 820 boys of the Bluecoat School are proud of their shop, 
and of what it has done to help them in their sports. They have 
every right to be so, for it is an excellent establishment, well designed 
and always well supplied. It has only one noticeable fault, viz., it 
is not nearly large enough for the purpose it has to serve, if one may 
judge from the crowd of shouting youths who ever seem to be trying 
to attract the attention of the folks behind the counter. Its profits 
are devoted to the upkeep and help of the twenty-four or more foot- 
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(Photograph by R. Jebb) 


ball clubs, the thirty or so cricket clubs, and the twenty racquet 
courts, etc., that are connected with the immense establishment at 
West Horsham. 

But the palm for success of its shop, considered from the point 
of view we have been discussing, viz., the utilisation of its profits, 
must surely be awarded to Bradfield College. Only read what the 
fine Berkshire school has done, and I do not think there will be much 
doubt as to your agreement with me. This shop has been conducted 
on co-operative principles since the year 1875, and its committee of 
management always includes a master and a prefect, who finance it, 
paying a woman a salary to attend toit. The following buildings 
and lands have been built or acquired for the use of the boys in sport 
solely from the money made out of the tuck-shop:—(1) A fives- 
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court, which cost about £500; (2) a pavilion which represents some 
£900, and a cricket field which will when finished have cost over 
£1,100, besides several large donations contributed towards the 
support of an extra cricket professional as coach from 1875 to 1905. 
Certainly the public school that can claim to equal, let alone surpass, 
Bradfield’s record must be a marvel in the matter of having learned 
to eat its cake and still have it. 

Although the famous “ Sutcliffe’s,” of Westminster School, 
known and patronised for nearly a century by boys there, has had 
its old home destroyed in the march of progress that necessitated 


THE PLAYING-FIELDS, ROSSALL SCHOOL—CRICKET AND FOOTBALL SUPPORTED 
BY THE SHOP 


the building of new science rooms for the school, yet it still lives in 
the rooms adjoining the ancient porch that leads from Dean’s Yard 
into Little Dean’s Yard, and there it still makes its profit, and con- 
tributes a little towards the sports for which Westminster has long 
been noted. But it is far more a private affair than almost any 
other tuck-shop at a great school, doubtless owing to the long time 
that it has been held and managed by ‘‘ Mother Sutcliffe’ and her 
descendants. 

Ofall school shops, however, though some may make more profit, 
none supports bigger playing-fields and more area than does that of 
Wellington College. Here the shop is quite a large building (a great 
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contrast to that of Malvern College, stuck in its dark corner, or to 
the recently-moved ‘‘ Sutcliffe’s,”” which now basks in a dull room 
under the archway leading into Little Dean’s Yard). The Welling- 
ton shop is an erection that the school may be legitimately proud of 
for its size and beauty, and all its profits go to support the 400 acres 
of college estate, which are really playing-fields, though twelve only 
are laid out for cricket, and sixteen solely for football. 

So, as the reader must surely now acknowledge, we were not 
wrong in saying that it is really possible to “eat’s one’s cake 
and have it.’’ These boys at our public schools have truly solved 
the problem. They spend their pocket-money in “sock,” ‘ tuck,” 
“‘erub,” or whatever they may call it; and they eat the cakes, 
fruit, or sweets,etc. Yet, all the same, they again enjoy the money 
thus spent in another way, and have the pleasure of spending it once 
more. As one famous head master said to me, ‘‘ When our boys 
over-eat themselves at the tuck-shop, they are automatically provid- 
ing a remedy for their disease! ’’ That is a very happy epigrammatic 
way of putting the matter. 
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BOBBERY PACKS 
BY CAPTAIN H. ROWAN-ROBINSON, R.G.A. 


For the information of the uninitiated, Bobbery Packs may be 
defined as collections of dogs of any description whatever. The 
sole quality indispensable for membership is the sporting instinct, 
and that is but rarely wanting in the canine species. The word 
‘“‘ Bobbery ” signifies “‘ wild,” “‘ untamed,” and the packs to which 
it is applied are tireless in their endeavours to live up to their 
appellation. They are to be found in most stations in India, except 
in the Punjab, and manage to flourish notwithstanding the counter- 
attractions of polo and pigsticking. They may be divided roughly 
into two classes: subscription packs and non-subscription packs. 

The former are generally maintained, at small expense, by the 
officers of a regiment or of a garrison. They are organised on 
regular lines, are controlled by a Master and whips, and the hounds 
dwell in “kennels.” The pack usually consists of underbred grey- 
hounds and a couple of terriers. Meets are held once or twice a 
week in cold weather, the hour varying with the sunrise. The 
authorised quarries are hares and jackals, but the industrious 
hounds are by no means inclined to work within such narrow 
limits. Buck, pig, cattle, poultry—all is grist that comes to their 
mill. It is busy work for the staff, whose time is occupied in 
hunting the hounds in more senses than one. 

The greyhound hunts entirely by sight. The poorer class he is 
the better for this work; for, if speedy, he gives a *‘ Jack’’ no chance, 
and runs are consequently very short. A hare affords the best 
sport. He takes a straighter line in the open Indian plains than in 
the more intersected home country, and I have had many a good 
forty-minute gallop after him in the early morning. 

There used to be an excellent pack at Meerut which met once 
a week. Thursday was always the hunting-day, for it is recognised 
as a holiday throughout India in memory of the suppression of the 
Mutiny. We rarely went out without getting a run, though as 
often as not it was a run after the hounds to whip them off buck, 
which was sometimes a most exhausting process. They were an 
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disorderly crew, but we had great fun with them nevertheless. Asa 
rule there was but little jumping—a few ditches and banks only; but 
the ground was trappy in places, and the percentage of falls was 
sufficient to keep up the necessary excitement. We used to get 
back about nine, fully equal to a hearty breakfast after three or four 
hours’ exercise on a nippy morning. 

The non-subscription pack is a more heterogeneous collection, 
kept by an individual for his own special amusement. All arrange- 
ments connected with it are of an informal nature. The owner is 
the Master, but there are no meets, no whips, and often no field. 
I was once the fortunate possessor of such a pack. It consisted of 
a lurcher, a bull-terrier, several other terriers of sorts, a dachshund, 
and a big upstanding cross between a setter and a greyhound. The 
last, whose name was Flo, was the pick of the basket; in fact, 
she and the dachshund were the only two who could follow a scent. 
At first, however, she would ‘‘ set”? every conceivable kind of bird, 
and it was long before she could be broken of the habit. When the 
quarry was started she would go quickly to the front, the rest of the 
pack streaming away hundreds of yards behind, the anxious endea- 
vour of each being to keep the dog ahead in sight. The dachshund 
acted as whipper-in, and as he always kept the line the other 
dogs were able to turn to him for guidance, and so were never lost. 
Hercules was only an honorary member of the pack. He was a 
huge, bandy-legged, deep-chested bulldog, with bleary, pink-lidded 
eyes. Such a solemn person he was! Ordinarily we were a most 
merry little party, but when Hercules fell in and trotted along six 
inches behind my pony’s near hind-leg, a gloom seemed to settle 
upon us all. It was as if an unpopular schoolmaster had insisted 
on walking out with his boys. Somewhere away back in the depths 
of his soul was a deep-rooted love of sport; for though we often 
went by devious ways to avoid him, he generally managed to join in, 
and then nothing would make him depart. I once brought out the 
best part of a leg of mutton in the hope that it would prove a 
counter-attraction sufficiently strong to detain him. He carried it 
along for some time and then dropped it, and when I next looked 
round the rest of the pack was a hundred yards behind worrying 
over the bone, but Hercules was steadily trotting along in his old 
place. The worst of it was that he was dreadfully slow and had no 
wind. He could not even keep up with the dachshund, the result 
of which was that, if there was any sort of a run, he was left miles 
behind, and I had to spend hours looking for him. Sometimes he 
was discovered in a state of complete collapse, and had to be carried 
home, but it never affected his keenness in the least. The bleary 
old face was certain to meet us next time we went out. 
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Sport was by no means good, but occasionally we had very fair 
runs. The total bag for the season was two jackals and one hare. 
The latter gave us a splendid gallop. Old Flo, working like the 
real good sort that she was, got in first, the lurcher had second 
worry, and the rest came up as fast as their legs would bring them, 
all immensely surprised and overjoyed at the success. Lastly Her- 
cules waddled in and sank down quite exhausted by his super-canine 
exertions. 

There were many blank days; but nearly every day, blank or 
not, was enlivened by a dog-fight. The hounds, bound by their 
common interest, never fonght among themselves, but in every 
Indian village there is a contingent of pied-dogs—gaunt, savage, 
uncouth creatures, who rightly contested any invasion of their 
territories. These were queer battles; the forces of civilisation 
moved in a solid phalanx, for experience had taught them the 
danger of straggling. The savage enemy adopted guerrilla tactics, 
hung round the flanks and rear, and avoided close quarters. 
Yoicks, the bull-terrier, was the acknowledged pack-leader in the 
fight, and he marshalled his army like a true general. Nothing 
was done except on his initiative. He never attacked unless his 
opponents barred the way or were dangerously near his party. 
Then his stroke was sudden and decisive, and the order of march 
was resumed. In the midst of the riot and commotion Hercules 
moved undisturbed. He acted asa sort of central reserve, and as a 
rallying-point for the others in moments of danger. At such times 
he did his work quickly and quietly without any fuss, and then 
passed on. I think that the joy of battle was very dear to him, but he 
took his pleasures sadly. Thanks to Yoicks’s generalship not a dog 
was lost, though all bore on their bodies the honourable scars of war. 

The natives used to turn out in force to witness the spectacle, 
and seemed to enjoy it immensely. Attacks on their farms did not 
annoy them in the least, for they took an infinite pleasure in render- 
ing bills as long as my arm for damages done. By the end of the 
season, however, the dogs were reduced to such excellent order that 
nothing would induce them to follow anything but legitimate game. 
It was sad to have to part with them all when I was ordered home, 
after the good days we had had together. Pony and dogs and man 
had lived their lives very near to each other, and the memory of 
those old friends will not easily die. 

The pony deserves a special paragraph to himself. He was 
stud-bred, stood about fourteen hands, and was a perfect picture of 
a miniature hunter. Before buying I tried him most carefully, and 
found that he did not pull an ounce; but a few days afterwards when 
I let him out in a game of polo he took me off the ground and for 
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about three miles through sugar-cane as high as his withers. The 
dealer had dosed him with opium, a common trick with the natives 
in disposing of a puller. From that day on I never could hold him, 
although I spent hours with the saddler devising strange bits, and 
bought every anti-puller in the market. Eventually I gave up all 
hope of curing the vice, and let him pull to his heart’s content in a 
plain snaffle. He was not a comfortable mount, but was a good 
jumper, and safe over bad ground. He only gave me two falls, and 
they were in very bad places into which he had carried me much 
against my will. I called him Placid Joe, after Mr. Goodhearted 
Green’s re-christened Pull-devil-pull-baker, and, notwithstanding 
his eccentricity, got plenty of pleasure and an enormous amount of 
work out of him. 

I wonder if I have been particularly unfortunate, or if it is one 
of the perplexing laws of nature that the soundness of a horse should 
be in inverse proportion to his other good qualities. Placid Joe was 
as sound as a bell, so was a jibber and so a slug that I possessed, 
and yet nearly every really well-mannered hunter or polo pony that 
has passed through my hands has grown dotty in the forelegs or 
developed some incurable ailment. This speculative mood also 
leads me to inquire how insurance is affected by the same laws. I 
bought a mare last year at Tattersall’s, and insured her against 
death and against hunting accidents. Since then she has come un- 
scathed through many a hard day with the hounds, but on three 
separate occasions has been lamed when out for quiet exercise. But 
I am wandering from the subject. 

The only further experience with Bobbery Packs that came my 
way was at Rawal Pindi, where there are no hares, and jackal only 
frequent land that is quite unrideable. As there was a stretch of 
possible country some miles to the northward we decided to raise a 
pack and try a bagman. Master Jack arrived the night before 
the meet in a ventilated box, and it was arranged that one of the 
subalterns should drive him out in his trap. The idea was taken up 
with some enthusiasm, and at 7 a.m. on a cold winter’s morning a 
large field and a motley pack were assembled at a place about eight 
miles away from the station; but unfortunately no jackal appeared. 
After standing about for an hour in a bitter wind the last hopes of 
his coming ebbed away, and horses’ heads were turned disconsolately 
homewards. It was the one and only meet. A shamefaced subaltern 
told us the why and the wherefore when we returned. Just before 
starting he had thought it necessary to open the door of the box to 
make sure of the contents, when out jumped Master Jack, and away 
he went, and with him all chance of a Rawal Pindi Hunt. It was 
sad, for ‘“‘ the R. P. H.” had sounded pleasantly in our ears. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FisHinc. By Charles George Barrington, C.B. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1906. 

Mr. Barrington has led a busy and useful life. Amongst his 
occupations he has acted as private secretary to both Lord Russell 
and Lord Palmerston; but, well as he has done his work as a Civil 
Servant, he would probably not object to being described as a fisher- 
man before all else. Seventy years ago he killed his first trout, and 
there is a hale and hearty ring about his pages which supports the 
hope that he may keep on killing trout—with salmon as interludes 
—for many years to come. 

The experiences of a veteran angler are of special interest, for 
he is able to give his opinion as to the changing conditions of sport. 
A much-discussed point is whether the natures and dispositions of 
birds, beasts, and fishes have altered, and on this head Mr. Barring- 
ton expresses his belief that ‘‘ trout are more difficult to catch than 
they used to be, that their nature has become different.” Partridges, 
according to the general opinion, are much harder to approach than 
they were formerly, but in their case agricultural advance, the 
employment of reaping machines instead of old-fashioned scythes 
and sickles, suggests a cause. Water, however, remains practically 
what it always was, and why should trout grow warier? The 
question is one well worth consideration by the naturalist. 

We are not sure that Mr. Barrington is right in his assertion 
that ‘‘ the angler relies more on his own exertions and skill than his 
brother sportsman who goes hunting or shooting.” What of the 
wildfowler, who pursues his sport either afloat or ashore by himself? 
He has a gun in place of a rod: for the rest, his success depends 
absolutely and entirely on his own exertions, and if he uses a punt 
he is more self-dependent than the angler who has a man to row his 
boat while he tries his fortune? The stalker, too, who does not 
take a gillie—what of him? It is, of course, different for the man 
who goes covert-shooting, who has a loader, perhaps an under-keeper 
with a dog to mark and gather what falls, and the assistance of 
beaters to pick up anything that drops in the wood through which 
they are passing; but there is shooting and shooting. 

Mr. Barrington is doubtless correct in his belief that the ques- 
tion whether it is better to strike instantaneously or to give a trout 
just a moment before doing so will never be settled absolutely. It 
never can be settled, for the simple reason that what succeeds in one 
case will fail in another: circumstances alter cases. The author 
had a curious experience one day on the Avon. He watched a 
salmon leisurely ascending the stream, and taking no notice of his 
presence it remained for a time almost stationary close to the bank. 
The fish was afterwards ascertained to be blind, a thick film having 
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grown over its eyes; but it was in good condition, its lack of sight 
had not prevented its ability to obtain food, which again affords a 
subject for thought. Where is the best place to try for fish? is 
a query which is always puzzling to answer. ‘‘ When the late 
Lord Malmesbury was tenant of Achnacarry,” the author says, “ one 
of his guests, a lady much given to fishing, said to the fisherman 
one morning, ‘Where are we to go to-day, John?’ ‘’Deed, my 
lady,’ he answered, ‘I cannot say. Them places that is the least 
likeliest is often the most likeliest of all.’”” The element of luck 
comes in conspicuously. 

On the subject of poaching Mr. Barrington discusses the furred 
and feathered poacher as well as the human variety. Old trout are 
often cannibals, and salmon help. Otters, in the author’s opinion, 
do less harm than is generally attributed to them. Eels devour 
much spawn, herons do considerable mischief, as do dabchicks; and 
there is point in the recommendation not to destroy the nests of 
these birds, but to prick or blow the eggs. If the eggs are destroyed 
the hen will lay others, if they have been pricked she will continue 
‘to sit unsuspectingly—but later on perhaps wonderingly. 

Mr. Barrington’s best day on the Itchen yielded sixteen trout 
over a pound each; the biggest salmon he ever caught was on the 
Royalty water, Christchurch, and weighed 361b. We like his selec- 
tion of the flies which he has found to answer best in the North. 
They include—Heckles : Red Tag, the best all-round fly he knows ; 
Red Heckle; Black Heckle, ribbed with silver wire, red floss-silk 
tail; Cock-a-Bondhu; Grouse Heckle; Golden Plover Heckle. 
Winged Flies: Duns, Olive and Pale, hare’s-ear body, starling’s 
wing; March Brown; Alder; Stone Fly; Watford Coachman, dark 
body (good in the evening); Peacock’s Herl; Light Grey Wing; 
Black Gnat, silver body; Hofland’s Fancy. 

The book is one which all anglers will read with pleasure, and 
most of them with profit. 


GAME AND Foxes. By F. W. Millard. London: Horace Cox, 
Field Office. 1906. 


Mr. Millard—a contributor to these pages—is secretary to the 
Gamekeepers’ Association, and has written this book to support 
his contention that the protection of foxes is not incompatible with 
the preservation of game. This little volume may be commended 
to the attention of hunting men and of shooting men alike, and 
certainly to the average gamekeeper. Mr. Millard is in sympathy 
with sport of all descriptions. It has probably not occurred to 
many hunting men that ‘‘game preservation is necessary to the 
continuance of their sport,” but the author points out that if foxes 
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had not game and rabbits to live on, at least to a great extent, 
hen-roosts would suffer so severely that the large majority of 
farmers would certainly take active measures to exterminate the 
robbers. Mr. Millard is a remarkably keen student of country life, 
with an accurate and extensive knowledge of its denizens, and his 
book is rich in useful hints. The merits of luminous paint are 
becoming recognised, and landowners who may not be acquainted 
with this simple and easy method of protecting nests may be 
advised to try it. Small circles of tin treated with the paint will 
effectually safeguard nests. Even half-tame cubs, who are at times 
extraordinarily audacious, will be scared. As to the persistence of a 
hungry fox, Mr. Millard says that he has actually chased one from 
coop to coop at night, unable to drive it away. 

That foxes can, as it were, mesmerise pheasants is, of course, 
absurd, though some people believe in the theory. Mr. Millard 
records having watched a fox gazing at a pheasant that, seeing its 
enemy, had flown up on toa branch. ‘ The bird did not lose its head,” 
he notes, and surely no reasonable person would suppose that it did 
so. It merely proclaimed in vigorous pheasant language that a fox 
was on the alert, and presently the little beast walked away. He did 
so, Mr. Millard says, “‘ with a grapes-are-sour kind of expression on 
his face’’; but probably this last is imagination ? 

The employment of steel traps for rabbits is a practice which 
humanity forbids, and we are glad to note how much consideration 
Mr. Millard shows for the objects of sport. He condemns partridge- 
driving late in the day when foxes are numerous, as the coveys get 
broken and mixed, the birds creep into fences and ditches, and fall 
an easy prey to their artful enemy. The following fact is probably 
little known: ‘‘ Like sporting dogs, foxes vary as regards keenness 
of scenting faculties, some having better noses than others. A 
particular fox also will be found to have a nose for a particular 
thing; for instance, taking pheasant nests and leaving those of 
partridges alone. Others are keen at finding leverets, while some 
are riverside hunters, which subsist largely on water-hens, water- 
rats, and like delicacies. Foxes certainly entertain different ideas 
of what is good.” To hunting men and shooting men alike a study 
of this extremely practical book may be recommended. 


THE Fur, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES, edited by Alfred E. T. 
Watson. THE Fox, by Thomas F. Dale. With eight illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorburn and G. D. Giles. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1906. 


Mr. Thorburn’s admirable pictures make such an attraction 
that we are tempted to refer to them first. The illustration of the 
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cubs at play, ‘‘ When all is Quiet,” is delightful; ‘‘ Gleaning after 
the Shooters,” a fox creeping out to pick up a dead pheasant, is 
wonderfully true, as is ‘‘His Strength Exhausted and Wiles Ex- 
pended,” though we should have preferred choice of another subject 
—a creature in distress is never a pleasant sight. Mr. Giles’s hunt- 
ing scenes are also, we should add, full of spirit. Mr. Dale has 
done his work well. He has hunted for many years, fox in England, 
jackal in India—there is a chapter devoted to ‘* Cousin Jack ”’—and 
here he records his experience and observations, together with the 
result of what has chiefly struck him in fox literature. 

The fox is supposed to be the personification of cunning, a 
theory, however, with which Mr. Dale does not agree. In many 
ways he thinks that a fox is inferior in strategy to the red deer or 
the hare. ‘‘ The fact that the fox invariably adopts the method of 
escape that he has once found effectual shows, in spite of his cun- 
ning, the limitation of his intelligence,” it is said; but does the fox 
‘invariably’ adopt the same method? This isa matter that has 
to be proved. One would greatly like to know why certain coverts, 
spinneys, and gorses have such an irresistible attraction for a fox 
that one is always to be found there? Other spots which, so far as 
human perceptions go, should be equally tempting as a vulpine 
residence are frequently, it may be said almost always, drawn blank. 
Mr. Dale gives the instance of a gorse in the West Somerset country 
which has been drawn forty times in succession and a fox found 
every time. 

When any competent sportsman writes about fox-hunting one 
naturally looks to see what he has to say about scent. In truth, 
Somerville and Beckford knew just as much about it as is known 
to-day. Mr. ‘ale adopts the view that a fox lying still emits no 
scent at all, as . = thinks is proved by the fact that a hound will sniff 
at a bush under vhich a fox is lying, and pass it by. Of this we 
are not certain. ome hounds are careless, others are keen. We 
chance years ago to have seen an example of this. We were 
watching a fox curled up in a plantation, observed a hound pass 
quite near it and take no notice, but the next hound, passing no 
nearer, at once made the discovery. As the fox runs, his scent 
becomes stronger, Mr. Dale believes, but when he grows tired and 
his strength fails he ceases to give out any scent at all, so that 
hounds will usually follow the line of a freshly-roused quarry. It is 
a comforting belief for the sympathetic that until the scent fails the 
hunted fox feels no fear, and it is certainly true that in the course of 
a run the fox will sometimes pick up a fowl or a duck. In the old 
Berkshire country a fox, when hounds were running him, grabbed at 
a chicken and disappeared with it into an earth. To how many 
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persons would it occur that the chicken was an object of sym- 
pathy ? 

The subject of tame foxes is one of the many interesting 
matters which Mr. Dale discusses. He quotes instances, notably 
one of “Joe,” a resident in Co. Cork, though Joe only led a 
*‘half-domesticated ” life, living in a covert in a steep and rocky 
eminence at the back of a house. He came when his mistress 
whistled for him, would take a piece of meat, bury it, and return 
for other pieces, which he likewise buried; and if hungry he would 
appear at the kitchen window, without invitation, to be fed by the 
cook. He was on excellent terms with the dogs, and would go 
rabbiting with them; also, it is alleged, he wagged his brush when 
pleased. We have known several so-called tame foxes. The late 
Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, the handicapper, kept one at Newmarket. 
It had a run over which a wire extended, a ring attached to a chain 
and collar round its neck allowing it to go backwards and forwards ; 
but we have never known a fox that was really tame and could be 
trusted with mankind, though not a few of them share Joe’s 
affability to dogs. The book is a welcome addition to the series. 

Mr. BAXTER—SPoORTSMAN. By Charles Fielding Marsh. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1906. 

Mr. Baxter’s sport is shooting. He is a phenomenal shot, 
thinks of it incessantly, and when away from his business in the 
City refuses to talk about anything else. He goes to stay with 
Colonel Absolom, a squire of the variety that is typical in fiction, 
and takes a fancy to the squire’s son Barry, who is a leading 
personage in the book. Barry’s father has an unduly poor opinion 
of the youth, who falls in love in the wrong place, and gets into 
various difficulties. The author understands sport. There are 
scenes in field and covert well depicted, and sketches of rustic life 
and character of an entertaining description. Of course all comes 
right in the end. Barry’s father recognises his merit, and he marries 
Baxter’s niece, that gentleman feeling confirmed in his opinion that 
a man must be all right if he is ‘‘as keen as mustard and handles the 
gun in a proper sportsmanlike manner.” 

NisBET’s GOLF YEAR Book, 1906. Edited by John L. Low. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1906. 

This annual is crammed with information which will be of 
service to players of the “‘ royal and ancient” game. It opens with 
the Rules of Golf, annotated; there is a Club Directory with details ; 
a golfing ‘‘ Who’s Who,” amateur and professional; there are 
lists of winners, articles by competent hands on championships and 
famous games; indeed, on the whole, the volume will be such a con- 
venience to golfers that it may almost be described as indispensable. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


MEssRS. VOIGTLANDER, 12, Charterhouse Street, E.C., claim to be 
the oldest ‘‘ Optical House” in the world, having started business 
as long since as 1756, and they appeal to readers of this magazine in 
two capacities: as makers of binoculars for race-goers and stalkers, 
etc., and as manufacturers of cameras. As regards glasses, pur- 
chasers have the choice of the old-fashioned variety, which some 
persons still like best, and of the new prismatic description, which 
many users greatly prefer. These latter range in price from £6. 
What excellent results the cameras show—notably the new metal 
Heliar—numbers of amateur photographers are well aware. We find 
that they are much employed by contributors to our competition. 

The mania for tattooing, or rather for being tattooed, seems to 
spread. One of the most famous sportsmen of the generation had, 
for instance, a whole fox-hunt portrayed on his body; and several 
owners of yachts bear indelible pictures of their vessels on their 
skins. The most popular professor of the art appears to be Mr. Tom 
Riley, 432, Strand, who claims that by his antiseptic treatment all 
sorts of colours can be utilised quite innocuously. You choose the 
subject you wish to have delineated on you, write to Mr. Riley, and 
he “‘ operates” at own home. 

Mr. G. E. of Lord Roberts’s 
declaration of opinion that ‘‘ every man and boy ought to know how 
to shoot,” has turned his attention to the manufacture of miniature 
rifles of the cheapest varieties that can be produced consistently 
with accuracy. He claims that the ‘Ideal Rifle” is the best 
weapon obtainable for rifle-club purposes, and is sold for 48s. The 
Favourite’ costs a sovereign less, 28s.; and Stevens's Crack 
Shot” rifle is actually priced at 16s. 6d. 

* 

Whether money is to be made by poultry- aia depends upon 
the persons by whom the poultry is kept. Some fail, others succeed, 
and in the former case the fault cannot justly be attributed to the 
fowls. An aid to success must at any rate be a suitable house for 
the birds, and these structures in great variety, as also dog kennels, 
have been planned and are carried out by Messrs. Browne and Lilley, 
who are anxious it should be known that the growth of their busi- 
ness has obliged them to relieve their Reading establishment by 
opening a branch at Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. Messrs. 
Browne and Lilley are, it need scarcely be said, most practical 
people, and possess a peculiar knowledge of all requisites for their 
business. 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


Last month we announced particulars of this new competition, and 
here it begins. Two photographs of well-known buildings are 
given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each the 
name of the structure, tear out the leaf, and either send it, 
addressed “‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, 


to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 


till six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 


nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


we may perhaps as well repeat, will each represent some con- 
spicuous View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture will be of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 


what they pass the competition will help to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the 
July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
Co. Down; Miss L. E. Bland, Rugby (two guineas); Mr. W. R. 
Chawner, Horton Crescent, Rugby School; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
Tonbridge; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, 
Maryborough, Queen’s County; Mr. A. Bell, 2nd Batt. Dorsetshire 
Regiment, Colchester; and Mr. H. C. Thwaits, Cape Town. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


RUGBY FOOTBALL INTERNATIONAL MATCH—IRELAND JU. WALES, AT BELFAST, 
MARCH I0, 1906 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


SOMERSET, A CELEBRATED AMERICAN HORSE, HUNTED DURING THE PAST 
SEASON IN THE SHIRES 
Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland, Rugby 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMBRIDGE LENT RACES—PEMBROKE ‘‘ RUGGER' 
BUMPING CLARE III. 
Photograph by Mr. J. T. Spittle, Pembroke College, Cambridge 


BOAT IMMEDIATELY AFTER 


RUGBY SCHOOL OPEN STEEPLECHASES—THE WINNER, W. F. W. HANCOCK, 
AT THE LAST JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. W. R. Chawner, Horton Crescent, Rugby School 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OLD SURREY STAGHOUNDS—OVER THE FIRST FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


PATHANS AND PANTHER 
Photograth by Mr. C. H. Stockley, 66th Punjabis, Malakand, N.W.F. Province, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘*SKIPPING BOY '’ WINNING THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP OF £1,000 AT KENILWORTH, 


CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Capetown 


THE FIRST HEAT OF THE HALF-MILE RACE, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS, 1906 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


ENGLAND JV. IRELAND—INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY MATCH AT DUBLIN, 
MARCH 17, 1906 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE GYMNASTIC EIGHT WITH THEIR INSTRUCTOR—A SET PIECE 
ON THE PARALLEL BARS 


Photograph by Mr. H. G. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE START FOR A NURSERY, CURRAGH RACES 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


WHAT NEED FOR WINGS? 
Photograth by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


CAPTAIN F. FORESTER, MASTER OF THE QUORN HOUNDS, AT KEGWORTH STATION 
Photograph by Miss K. H. Martin, Barrow-on-Soar, Loughborough 


A REFUSAL 
Photograph by Mr. A. Bell, 2nd Batt. Dorsetshire Regiment, Colchester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CURLING AT BRAEMAR—A MATCH BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Photograph by Dr. W. Brown, Braemar, N.B. 


ENLARGING THE DEER—OLD SURREY STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


BUFFALO-SHOOTING AT CHANDA, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 
Photograph by Mr. Claude F. Egerton, Eastbourne 


THE FARMERS’ RACE—INGOLDSBY STEEPLECHASES (BELVOIR HUNT RACES) 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. Whitmore, Apethorpe, Wansford, Northamptonshire 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘OVER THE BROOK” 
Photograph by Miss L. E. Bland, Rugby 


SHIKARI AND COOLIES SKINNING A I0O-FT. CROCODILE SHOT ON THE BANKS 
OF THE BHETWA RIVER ABOUT 24 MILES FROM JHANSI, INDIA 


Photograph by Mr. R. D. C. Bell, Lieutenant R.F.A., Sangor, C. P. India 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


RACING IN BOMBAY HARBOUR—MR. N. D. WADIA’S ‘‘ EILEEN IV.’ WINNING 


Ph. tograph by Captain W. B. Walker, R.A., Yacht Club, Bombay 


SCHOOLING SES AT MOW®#RAY, NEAR CAPE1TOWN—THIS HORSE, CAKEWALK, WON 
THE JUMPING COMPETITION AT THE WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW IN FEBRUARY LAST 


Photograph by Mr. H. C. Thwaits, Capetown 
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Veal Loaf 


is an excellent meat for lunch- 
eons, as it is ready to serve as 
taken from the tin. Makes 
delicious sandwiches. Slice 
thin, garnish and serve cold. 


Libby's 


Food Products 


comprise an endless variety of 
dainty meats for breakfast, dinner, 
supper, including 


Potted Ham 
Roast Mutton —_ Boiled Mutton 
Minced Collops Lunch Tongues 
Vienna Sausage Melrose Pate 
Chicken and Ham Pate 
Roast Beef Savoury 
Mock Turtle Soup 
Chicken Soup and Tomato Soup 


Ask for Libby’s, and insist upon 
your Grocer giving you Libby's. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
59 Tooley St., London, S. E. 
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The BEST 


As a health-giving beverage 
CADBURY’S COCOA is universally admitted 
to be in the front rank, both the medical faculty and the 


blic being unanimous in appreciation of the physical 
Senefits to a derived from this absolutely pure cocoa. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


HOTEL BELLE VUE, 


THE KISSINGEN OF NORTH WALES. 


T° this HIGH-CLASS FAMILY 

and RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
is now attached the CHALYBEATE 
SPRINGS and BATHS, the 
strongest and best in Europe (vide 
Medical Reports), which has been 
entirely reconstructed, and will be 
under the patronage of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Profession, 
and entirely New Management. 


The Appointments are first-class, with moderate! | A charming house for Comfort and Refinement. 


tariff and en pension rates. | Asa health resort it is unequalled, amidst Picturesque 
Best Cuisine, New Lounge and Reading Room, Landscapes, Lakes, Glens, and Cataracts, Rugged and 
Billiards, Winter Garden, and Promenade. Majestic Mountain Ranges, Pine-clad Slopes, and Sea 
Golf, Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Fishing, and Shooting Breezes. 
resetved to Visitors. | Burke writes: “It is the most charming spot in 
Mountaineering, Otter Hunting, and Motor Boating. Wales.” 
Splendidly situated with extensive views over the Easy access by rail, Llanrwst and Trefriw Station, 
Vale of Conway (the Rhine of Wales). 13 miles, 
Telegrams: “BELLE VUE,” TREFRIW. CHARLES FRUEN, Resident Proprietor. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 
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LEATHER TRADES 
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